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EDITORIAL NOTES. 








Approaching the End. 


Last week was one of many conferences in connection 
with the coal stoppage; and there now appears to be fair 
prospect that the final scenes in this great catastrophe (due 
to the follies of Cook and Smith and their pupzets) are 
now being enacted. The Government, the coal owners, 
and the Miners’ Federation are together again; and this 
is due in some measure to the activities of the General 
Council of the ‘‘ T.U.C.,’’ and to the decisions of certain 
of their components not to impose any embargo on the 
handling of coal and to do nothing more than to suggest 
a voluntary levy of a penny per week on the members of 
unions generally, which voluntary levy, if every 
member subscribes, would only produce what one jocular 
miners’ leader says ‘‘ would be sufficient to provide half-a- 
pint or half-an-ounce for each miner still withholding his 
services from the industry.’’ Another matter which has 
at last persuaded the Federation to have regard to cold 
reason and economic facts, is that something like 305,000 
miners are now at work, satisfied with their conditions, 
and with the wages which they are able to earn; they also 
ppreciate that their destructive adventure has failed, and 
that their idea that they could be sole dictators had no 
solid foundation. A point has been reached at which the 
owners, having resolved not to accept any national agree- 
ment, have declared themselves willing to agree to a set 
of national principles to be applied to each district agree- 
ment; and it appears likely that the Miners’ Federation 
will, as they find a national agreement impossible, be 
willing to accept these principles, subject to discussion 
of their details. 
of the principles to which the Government believe they 
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can 
obtain adherence is as follows: (1) In any district the 
minimum shall not be lower than that contained in the 
ig21 agreement—i.e., 20 p.ct. above standard rates. (2) 
The ratio in which the surplus profits of the industry are 
to be divided shall not be lower than 85 to wages and 





15 to profits, cr higher than 87 to wages and 13 to pro- 
(3) The present method of ascertainment of the pro- 
ceeds of the industry to be retained. (4) Subsistence wage 
not to be lower than it was in April last in any district. 
There is no mention here of hours, which will have to 
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be the subject of decision in the district negotiations, al- 
though the Miners’ Federation are pressing for a maxi- 
mum of seven-and-a-half hours, which is said to be im- 





possible in the export areas. With regard to the 
Subsistence rate, it is believed that the owners do not at 


present agree with the view put forward by the miners, 













that it should be at the pre-stoppage rate. There is no 
need to review the proceedings of the past ten davs which 
nave led up to this briefly outlined position. What we 
shall all be thankful to see is the end of this lamentable 
— ‘s—but only on terms which will safeguard the 
interes 






F sts of the country. At the moment, the Miners’ 
ederation are acting obstructively, with the view of 
saving as much as possible from the wreckage. 


It is understood that a fair summary . 







Intermittent Vertical Chambers for Gas Making. 


RAMSGATE has become a pioneer (so far as this country is 
concerned) in connection with a new type of carboniz- 
ing plant for gas making; and the Corporation Gas Com- 
mittee and their Engineer and Manager, Mr. R. H. 
Ruthven, have every confidence that, in their circum- 
stances, their choice and enterprise will be fully justified. 
We congratulate them upon what they have done; but 
we can assure them that the eyes of the whole gas pro- 
fession will be turned upon their new venture in car- 
bonization practice, watching for the working attestation 
of the validity of their beliefs. They have not, nor have 
we, the slightest fear on this score. The type of plant 
adopted is the Woodall-Duckham vertical chamber set- 
ting; and its selection was made not only from the point 
of view of efficiency, but on the ground of suitability for 
local requirements. The Committee and their Engineer 
sought a plant which, having regard to the restricted area 
of the works, would not occupy much space in relation 
to production; they wanted one which would be econo- 
mical to operate; one which would deal with coals fine 
or excessively swelling, including the varieties obtain- 
able from the Kent collieries; one which would give them 
a coke comparable in physical characteristics with the pro- 
duction from the old horizontal settings, for which coke 
they have developed a good local market, which they do 
not wish to disturb. The intermittent vertical chambers 
give a similar kind of compact coke, which has the addi- 
tional advantage of being drier than horizontal coke, due 
to the controlled quenching in the tower provided for the 
purpose. 

However, the range of requirement was found to be 

satisfied by the Woodall-Duckham chambers. A descrip- 
tion of the installation is given in later columns. It will 
be seen that it consists of a bench of four settings; com- 
prising in all fifteen chambers. Twoof the settings contain 
five chambers each; one, three chambers; and the other, 
two chambers. Each chamber holds 2°25 tons of coal; 
and, with a coking period of twelve hours, this gives a 
throughput of 4°5 tons per chamber per day, or 67’5 tons 
for the whole plant. This allocation of chambers per 
setting enables the Engineer to obtain, with such bulky 
charges as 2°25 tons, a good flexibility in the matter of 
It may be 
pointed out, however, that such an arrangement is really 
not necessary, as elasticity can easily be produced and 
controlled by suitably altering the length of the carboniz- 
ing period. 


a 
25 
production in relation to seasonal demand. 











Regarding the point of the small ground space occu- 
pied by the Woodall-Duckham vertical chambers, com- 
narison of the dld-fashioned with the new-fashioned plant 
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| . . . — ° 

| is interesting. The old retort house contained  stop- 
| ended horizontal retorts. Its area was 41 ft. 3 in. bv 
| . - . . i 
| 103 ft., which equals 4249 sq.ft. From this area there 
| 

| 


was a gas output of 500,000 c.ft. per day, and the average 
ner square foot of ground space per day raz. cht. 


intermittent 


was 
The area occupied in the house by the new 
vertical chambers is 41 ft. 3 in. by 68 ft., which is equal 
to 2805 sq.ft. On this much smaller area, the gas out- 
| put is 945,000 c.ft. per day, which averages 337 c.ft. per 
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square foot of ground space per day. The ultimate daily 
output, when the whole of the old house is equipped with 
the new intermittent chambers, will be equal to 1,575,000 
c.ft. per day, or an average of 370 c.ft. per square foot of 
ground space per day. It is thus seen that with the 


new plant the output per square foot of space is three | 


times as great as from the plant that has been displaced ; 
in other words, the clearing-away from the house of the 
old horizontals (with a gas output of 500,000 c.ft. per day) 
will ultimately give place to intermittent vertical cham- 
bers with an output of upwards of 1,500,000 c.ft. per day. 
The man who makes two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before is said to be a benefactor to mankind. Here 
we have 3 c.ft. of gas being produced per day where 
1 c.ft. was produced before. This is another illustration 
of the remarkable advance that has been made in car- 
bonization processes and practices. It is manifest that 
Ramsgate has made a change which will be highly bene- 
ficial to the future of the gas undertaking. 

As previously remarked, this is the first intermittent 
vertical chamber plant built in England; and therefore 
it is a new feature in carbonizing practice in this country. 
There is in each chamber what would be equivalent to 
the space occupied by three intermittent retorts. In other 
words, three retorts are made into one large carbonizing 
chamber, which thus increases the output per unit of 
ground space. It is also noteworthy that, by care in de- 
sign, it has been possible to include the same type of 
silica construction which has proved so successful in con- 
tinuous carbonizing retorts. The silica chambers allow 
higher temperatures to be maintained, with the result that 
quick carbonizing times are realizable. Further, by the 
introduction of twelve-hour charges, it is possible to 
operate the plant on two eight-hour shifts per twenty- 
four hours. One other consideration is that the vertical 
chamber (apart from the larger output per unit of ground 
space occupied) has the added commendation that the 
charge may be satisfactorily steamed during the last two 
hours of operation—thus increasing the thermal yield per 
ton of coal carbonized. 

There is good confidence that many engineers will be 
anxious to examine the new plant, for heavier charge 
operation has its attractions among them. The results and 
other experiences of working, after the lapse of a reason- 
able period, are eagerly anticipated. 


Coke-Oven Gas and the Coal Stoppage. 


Many enthusiasts for the concentration of gas, electricity, 
and chemicals production at the collieries of the country 
do not appear to take account of the exposure to a vast 
stoppage which this might entail, and the terrible conse- 
quences. We have an illustration in the coke-oven plants. 
Naturally it is economical, so far as coal handling and 
transport are concerned, for such plants to be located con- 
tiguous to the source of coal supply; but this wedding 
of coking plants to the collieries has the disadvantage that, 
in the case of a dispute such as that of 1921 or the present 
stoppage (which has more than doubled the duration of 
the former), the activities of the plants are, through the 
operations of the miners’ unions, discontinued coincident- 
ly with those of the mines themselves. This has a grave 
result; but, according to the scheme of reconstruction 
which the Miners’ Federation placed before the Royal 
Commission on the Mining Industry, it is part of their 
policy that not only coke-ovens, but plants for the 
production of gas, electricity, and chemicals should be 
brought within the ambit of the mining industry, and be 
under one authority. There is little doubt that one object 
of the extremists of the Federation in making this pro- 
posal is to increase their stranglehold upon the country. 
Assuming such a scheme were consummated, the next 
effort of the Miners’ Federation (providing it survives the 
present catastrophe into which it has led its followers) 
would be to bring all the labour employed in these various 
associated industries under their domination. Even were 
the scheme feasible, such a power can never be allowed in 
this country; and there must be strict guarding against 
any development in that direction. 

As we have said, the coking industry affords a warning 
of this. In the process of conserving coal and utilizing 

















its products to the best advantage, relationships have been 
effected between coke-oven owners and town-gas suppliers, 
According to the Board of Trade Returns for 1925, the 
latter purchased from the former no less than 4,797,75,2,000 
c.ft., distributed among twenty-one undertakings; and 
before the stoppage, there were prospects of the business 
being extended between the two industries. The largest 
purchaser of coke-oven gas in 1925 was the Sheffield Gas 
Company, with 1,849,299,000 c.ft.; Middlesbrough came 
next, with 916,640,000 c.ft.; Leeds ranked third, with 
401,668,000 c.ft.; Rhymney and Aber came fourth, with 
293,661,000 c.ft.; and Rotherham fifth, with 240,710,000 
c.ft. Other undertakings were smaller buyers. The sup. 
plies of coke-oven gas to cities and towns ceased early in 
the stoppage; and the experience is such that, it can be 
said, if this business is to develop to any extent, some- 
thing effective must be done to separate metallurgical coke 
production from the mines, so that the supply of gas will 
not suffer discontinuance, notwithstanding a dispute be- 
tween the colliery owners and the miners. 

The Sheffield Gas Company, as pointed out above, were 
the largest buyers of coke-oven gas last year. In the 
address which Mr. Ralph Halkett, the General Manager 
and Secretary of that Company, gave to the Yorkshire 
Junior Gas Association, as reported last week (p. 304), he 
spoke briefly but feelingly on this subject. He drew at- 
tention to the great disadvantage to which we have been 
referring; and he did sa warningly for the benefit of those 
who have no experience of coke-oven gas, but who may 
desire some day to try it. As he remarked, any dispute 
in the coal industry affects the coke-ovens; and therefore 
provision must be made at gas-works which purchase 
coke-oven gas to meet any failure of the coking industry 
to maintain supplies. Thus, when estimating the possible 
economy of taking coke-oven gas for town supply, con- 
sideration must be given to the cost of plant lying idle 
(which must be maintained) to augment the works’ pro- 
duction when the coke-oven gas fails. Of course, main- 
tenance of stand-by plant in good condition is only one 
phase of this important matter, though a fairly expensive 
one. Another is that, on a stoppage of the coking plants, 
it is necessary to find the men to operate the works’ plant 
which has been standing idle—possibly for years—al- 
though we recall that, at the commencement of the present 
stoppage, we had an excellent account of what Middles- 
brough had done (relying, as it had been, solely upon a 
supply from coke-ovens) in successfully meeting the 
situation. As stated in our issue for June 2 (p. 446), 
Mr. Charles F. Blincoe, the Engineer and Manager, was 
thoroughly prepared to meet the emergency; and we 
heartily congratulated him upon his success. He was able 
to bring into use, immediately the supply of coke-oven gas 
began to diminish, the carburetted water-gas plant on his 
works. Towards the end of April, he had also commenced 
to heat up eight beds of inclined retorts, and both plants 
were restored to service without any untoward incident, 
notwithstanding that a large proportion of the retort-house 
men were entirely without previous gas-making experience. 
What he was then doing, and probably this has been con- 
tinued since, was to make two-thirds of his required supply 
by the water-gas plant, and one-third by the coal-gas 
plant; thus producing from the latter sufficient coke to 
meet the requirements of the former. But it might be 
that all gas undertakings would not be in the favourable 
position in which Mr. Blincoe was in respect both of plant 
and of men who could so quickly acquire the necessary 
qualification for carrying on the operations of gas manu- 
facture. 

However, returning to what Mr. Halkett had to say 
on the subject. He submitted that if coke-oven gas is to 
be a commercial proposition for town-gas supply, it is 
necessary that collieries should have power from the 
Government whereby they would be able to work the coke- 
ovens and maintain the supply of gas during industrial 
disputes. Mr. Halkett could have said a great deal more 
upon this matter, but he refrained. However, his sug- 
gestion is one which should receive the very serious at- 
tention of the owners of coke-oven plants, as it would 
be a great pity if, in defence of town-gas supply, 't 
became necessary to restrict in any way the development 
of healthy business relations between the two sister in- 
dustries. 
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Advertising. 


ADVERTISING with the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Com- 
pany has become a fine art. It has been developed in 
style and purpose to an extent that has won from us 
many expressions of admiration; and we have sometimes 
wondered whether it is possible for them to do anything 
better. The next sample, however, has given us the an- 
swer, and has brought conviction that, where there is a 
constant study of style, material, and purpose, there is 
no limit to new ideas of the most attractive order. We 
are confident of this—that, if the artistic style of presen- 
tation has induced us in London to read the message, it 
has had widespread perusal in the Company’s area of 
supply; and advertising is of little use unless it is in a 
form which will court and obtain attention. This being 
our estimate of the advertising work of the Newcastle 
Company, we were peculiarly interested in seeing what 
Mr. T. P. Ridley, the Secretary and Commercial Man- 
ager of the Company, had to say regarding ‘‘ Local 
Publicity ’’ in the paper which he submitted at the recent 
annual conference of the British Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion. The contribution was published in the ‘*‘ JouRNAL ”’ 
last week; and it has doubtless been widely read. There 
are some people who manufacture and trade who are of 
opinion that their expenditure on advertising should, 
when the fit for economy and cutting-down expenditure 
overtakes them, be the first item to suffer on applying 
the pruning knife. That, however, is not the view of 
those who conduct the most prosperous businesses in 
the country; it is not the view of the Newcastle Gas 
Company, who, faced by model electrical enterprise and a 
depressed industrial state, continue to put on flesh, and 
extend their advertising expenditure year by year. Ad- 
vertising, with them, is an indispensable spirit in busi- 
ness. It is, of course, only one item in their propaganda ; 
but there is no doubt it is regarded as the most important. 

Advertising can take several forms, and run in many 
channels. There is appeal by the newspaper, the circu- 
lar, the booklet, and the showrooms. All have their part, 
place, and use. But newspaper advertising stands at the 
head. It is the means for making a start in the cap- 
turing of new business. It reaches unexpected quarters. 
It catches the eye of more people in a day than a big staff 
of officers can possibly do who come into contact with 
“prospects; ’’ it starts that interest which makes the can- 
vasser more welcome and the showroom a place at which 
to call to make inquiries. Mr. Ridley describes this form 
of publicity as the most ‘‘ vital method’’ for securing 
new business; and he is right. His experience has 
brought the conviction. It is not because competitors do 
this that we also do it; it is because it is an integral and 
essential method of operation in business development. 

In advertising, as Mr. Ridley points out, in the gas 
industry we do not spend enough. In fact, he categoric- 
ally declares that we do not spend adequately to secure 
large businesses, and if the big prosperous businesses 
in other lines of commerce are a good criterion (he quotes 
the proportions of the incomes of some of them which are 
spent on advertising), then his case is proved up to the 
hilt. But in an industry such as ours, advertising must 
be both national and local. Regarding the former, the 
“B.C.G.A.”’ operates in channels which the individual 
undertaking cannot occupy consistently and effectively. 
But though the Association are supported by undertak- 
ings representing go p.ct. or more of the gas supply of 
the country, the income for their work is less than o'1 p.ct. 
of the receipts from the sale of gas, while 1 p.ct. would 
give them no less than £500,000 a year. Mr. Ridley does 
hot suggest that they should have such a sum yearly; 
all he does is to show how big an amount is represented 
by a very small percentage of the receipts for gas. The 
Association, however, must have more if they are, in 
the interests of the industry, to operate with success 
against the new conditions which are assailing it with 
increased vigour. We wish to maintain, and if possible 
enlarge, the tide of success which is being experienced in 
the present day so far as gas sales are concerned, and 
hot allow it to be reduced by our competitors. As to 
local publicity, the Newcastle Company spend more on it 
than many other undertakings. Year by year the sum 
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expenditure is justified by the results. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Ridley tells us that the Company have not yet reached 
their maximum outlay for this purpose. The amount 
authorized for local publicity this year represents over six 
times the amount of the subscription payable by the Com- 
pany to the ‘‘B.C.G.A.;’’ and it does not include the 
costs of the sales staff or the expense of running the 
showrooms. This statement must not be regarded as a 
boast on the part of the Company. They take no credit 
for spending on publicity at a higher rate than the majority 
of undertakings; it is simply that they have learned to 
spend by the force of circumstances. In the paper, the 
author quotes some of the results recently experienced 
by them. When it is considered that these have been ob- 
tained under the depressed industrial and trade conditions 
which have reigned on the North-East Coast, and that 
the area represents the most up-to-date electrified portion 
of the United Kingdom, then there is good ground for 
congratulating the Company upon their success, and upon 
the wisdom of their advertising policy. There is much 
information in the paper which should be studied by every 
administrator and executive officer in the gas industry 
who desires to learn of the publicity operations of the 
progressive Newcastle Company. 


Policy of Inspection and Maintenance. 


THE gas industry is going through a constructional period 
just now in connection with the system of inspection and 
maintenance. It does not seem long ago that, whenever 
the question was broached, there was a great shaking 
of heads and talk of incurring grave responsibility. The 
latter is what may be termed the traditional idea; but 
it is dying out. The graver responsibility resides in pro- 
tecting and promoting the interests of the gas undertak- 
ing, and that should be placed and be maintained in the 
front place of all consideration affecting the matter. It 
is a consideration which must ride supreme above the 
question of cost and methods of procedure; all must, of 
course, be taken into account, but the interests of the 
undertaking must have the ‘‘ casting vote.’’ 

The paper by Mr. H. H. Creasey, at the Newcastle 
meeting of the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.’’ on the ‘‘ Commercial Value 
of a Census of Consumers’ Premises, and the Inspection 
and Maintenance of Appliances,’’ brought out the fact, 
through the discussion, that there are fewer responsible 
men in the industry to-day who are opposed to the in- 
spection and maintenance policy—or, at any rate, there 
are fewer who care to say they are—than was the case 
at one time. That is an industrial gain; and we are per- 
suaded that the gain will grow through the force of 
circumstances, plus the relation and publication of such 
remarkable experiences as Mr. Creasey gave in his paper 
from the work which is carried on by the Gas Light 
and Coke Company. We are at present more concerned 
about the acceptance and practice of the policy than the 
methods adopted in carrying out the work, because these 
will settle down as time passes through the circulation of 
the details of the schemes adopted, and through individual 
experiences. At the same time, the practice will vary in 
detail according to the local circumstances of the gas sup- 
pliers. At the moment, however, we place a very big: value 
upon the results of inspection and maintenance; and when 
such figures are presented as are recorded in the paper, 
they must have a valuable influence in promoting the 
view that in the system there is remarkable benefit, which 
is shared alike by undertaking and consumer. Naturally 
when such results are offered in proof of the efficacy of a 
system, there is interest in hearing the details of the work 
that is done to realize them. In the case of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company, the issues of the policy have been 
of such a distinguished order that the Company are gradu- 
ally constructing a system which will eventually cover 
their whole vast area of operations—domestic, industrial, 
and commercial. To us, this alone is a striking testimony 
not only to the system, but to the courage of the Direc- 
tors and their responsible officers in taking-up such work 
in such an extensive area, with its multitude of connec- 
tions for gas utilization for almost countless purposes. 
What is more, they are doing it thoroughly—giving more 
and more employment to gas and men; and working up 
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which, in turn, enlarges the demand—and the diversity of 
demand—for gas. This in effect means that the sales 
department is having a new one built upon it. If the Gas 
Light and Coke Company can face this development in 
their mammoth circumstances, other undertakings can do 
the same. 

We are not proposing to comment upon the detail of 
Mr. Creasey’s paper and the discussion, inasmuch as 
the subject is of such importance that we are confident 
that, at this stage of its development, both will be widely 
studied to ascertain what is advanced in justification of 
the policy and the methods adopted in carrying it out, 
the latter of which, as we have already said, must vary 
structurally with local conditions. There is, however, the 
point as to cost, which in some cases is looked upon as 
an obstacle. The costs quoted are mostly gross, and take 
no account of the revenue that accrues from the work. 
The initial costs on the introduction of a scheme of in- 
spection and maintenance will always average more per 
consumer, per 1000 ¢.ft. or per therm, at the outset than 
subsequently—for two reasons. First there is the train- 
ing of men for the work, the work is new, it has to get 
established, and above all there is a rude awakening as 
to what requires to be done to supplant defect and ineffici- 
ency by soundness and efficiency. Secondly, what we must 
describe as the rough work at the inception of the scheme 
will always be more costly than the subsequent normal 
work. Then the next consideration is that every under- 
taking that has adopted the system of inspection, advice, 
adjustment, and maintenance, has reported a large in- 
crease through it of demand for additional appliances 
and for fitting work. That and the consequent and per- 
manent additional consumption should be placed to the 
credit of the system. It cannot perhaps be done in toto 
in pounds, shillings, and pence; but the pounds, shillings, 
and pence are there. Thus it is that the figures that are 
quoted per consumer as the cost of maintenance at the 
introduction of a system require considerable discounting 
through the reduced cost which will obtain as the scheme 
develops, through the new consumption which directly 
results from it, through the saving of business which 
would be lost as a result of remediable dissatisfaction, 
and through the reduction of the expenditure demanded 
by attention to complaints. We have average costs of 
inspection and maintenance given ranging from 2s. od. 
up to 4s. (or so) per consumer per annum, which may 
in the early stages of a scheme work out to about 1d. to 
1d. or even 2d. per 1000 c.ft. on the average consumption 
per consumer, or at the upper figure only 0°35d. per therm. 
But we have consistent testimony from the undertakings 
practising the system that those figures decrease as nor- 
mal inspection and maintenance is approached, and they 
must also diminish as the average consumption per con- 
sumer goes up through the increase of connections per 
consumer which are directly attributable to the system. 

We are prepared to agree with Mr. W. M. Carr that the 
cost, falling upon the price of gas, operates somewhat in- 
equitably between large consumers and small. But it may 
be pointed out that the maintenance of efficiency is more 
important perhaps to the larger than to the smail consumer 
through the economies resulting, and that in any system 
of vending (take, for example, the flat rate for gas) it 
is very difficult to reach that absolute perfection which 
will result in pure equity being meted out to all buyers. 
But with such a system of charging as a bi-part one, it 
would be very easy (as Mr. Carr recognizes) for the direct 
cost of maintenance to be scaled, and added to the primary 
or fixed charge, so leaving the secondary charge, with its 
potentiality in respect of enlarging demand, free from any 
charge for inspection and maintenance. This suggests 
another point, and it is that, under a two-part tariff, in- 
spection and maintenance would have a developing influ- 
ence upon the consumption at the lower secondary rate. 
If a balance-sheet could be made out, showing on the one 
side the cost of inspection and maintenance, and on the 
other the productive and protective value of the system, 
we feel certain a substantial profit would be the result. 
That is the conclusion to which Mr. Creasey’s paper leads 
us. 

During the discussion, the Mayor of Bexhill (Mr. Coun- 
cillor B. Bending) reminded those present that—‘‘He 
profits most who serves best.”’ 








The Call of Civic Government. 


THE whole community requires to be aroused regarding 
the importance of civic government. Part of it has jeep, 
and that part represents the Labour-Socialist sectio In 
the recent municipal elections, they put 807 candidates 
in the field, and captured, in addition to the number held 
before, an additional 130 or so seats—distributed chiefly 
among the important industrial centres. The L.: hour. 
Socialists are very anxious to get control of our municipal 
affairs. Their method of operation is to get in the thin 


end of the wedge; their objective, when the power js 
theirs, is nationalization and communal control. [1 vet. 
ting in the thin end of the wedge, they have been very 


successful—not through the merits of their policy, but 
through the indolence of other sections of those who have 
to pay rates and taxes. This is shown by an analysis of 
the potential voting power and its actual exercise in the 
municipal elections. The data for a number of industrial 
centres show that the percentage of those who voted 
ranged from 42 to 65 of the electorate. If this is the sort 
of thing that is allowed to persist, then it is only natural 
that the management of our civic affairs should drift into 
the wrong hands. We have of late had excellent demon- 
stration of the squandering of the ratepayers’ money in 
the interests of one class in districts where Labour- 
Socialists have paramount power; and gas-works and the 
manufacturers and contractors associated with the vas 
industry have had (with other ratepayers) to foot the bill. 
Like other ratepayers, they grumble. The experience is 
one which will extend if there is not a set turn of the tide 
from indolence to activity on the part of those who are 
not Labour-Socialists. 

There is another aspect of this question; and it was 


illustrated during the general strike and also during the 
coal stoppage. During the former, there were electricity 
stations from which supply was discontinued owing to 
Labour-Socialist dominated Councils deferring to the com- 
mands of the trade unions to withdraw the men, or to 
cut-off supplies to the works of specified manufacturers. 


During the coal strike, there have been three or four in- 
stances of councils supporting the miners to the extent 
of depriving their local constituents of gas by declining 
to purchase imported coal, and so debasing, for political 
motives, their position as the governors and protectors 
of local interests and services. Such behaviour ought to 
be made a penal offence. 

Distinct from indolence in voting, another point has 
been strongly urged for consideration by Alderman Fred. 
J. West, in an address which he delivered to the Man- 
chester and District Bankers’ Institute, of which he has 
been elected President—an honour which he deeply ap- 
preciates, and which he attributes to his Lord Mayoralty 
last year, and to his position in the industrial life of the 
city. He makes a strong appeal to men and women en- 
gaged in industrial and professional life to offer their ser- 
vices to local government. Not only must indifference 
to voting be abolished, but it is essential that the right 
type of candidates for local administration should come 
forward. If these matters do not receive attention, then it 
is no use for ratepayers to grumble when the affairs ol 
local government take a wrong turning, and the liabilities 
increase of those who have to pay. Alderman West makes 
a confession. He has already had twenty-two years 0! 
municipal service. That is a long period for such volun- 
tary work; but, considering his activities in other direc- 
tions, it does not appear to have done him any harm. On 
the contrary, it has helped to broaden outlook and exper 
ence. He has also found the duty, responsibility, and 
variety of the work interesting. But that same period has 
seen the responsibilities of municipal government grow; 
and the magnitude of both the producer and the responst 
bilities is more likely to increase than diminish. That 
is another reason why ratepayers should be up and doing 
to get the right men and women to take part in public 
service. Where this condition exists, a close knowledge, 


and examination of the details, of the work accomplished 
will show that full value is obtained for the money &%- 
pended. One part of the address shows how great are the 


responsibilities of the Manchester councillors. The com 
bined capital expenditure of the trading departments alone 
—water, gas, electricity, tramways, and markets—amounts 
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in round figures to £,29,000,000; their total expendi- 
ture last financial year was in the neighbourhood of 
£24,500,000; and the income was approximately the 
same sum. The departments employ over 27,000 people. 
Through these enterprises, there are vast inter-relations 
with other industries. Over the welfare of the community 
in respect of health and education, the local governing 
body also presides. When one considers all these ac- 
tivities, it needs no super-intelligence to appreciate how 
important it is to every ratepayer to get properly equipped 
men and women as administrators of civic affairs. To 
obtain such representatives is the duty of the citizens, by 
selecting suitable candidates, and by not neglecting the 
pallot-boxes. Gas undertakings are deeply concerned in 
this matter as large ratepayers; and therefore will be 
interested in the appeal Alderman West made through his 
instructive Presidential Address to the Manchester and 
District Bankers’ Institute. 








The Autumn Session. 

Parliament re-assembled yesterday for the Autumn Session, 
with a most hopeful prospect of an early termination of 
stoppage. It is at the moment impossible to say 
whether the settlement come to will need further legislation to 
give it effect; but it is hoped that nothing of the kind will be 
required. Although a great deal has lately been said on the 
subject of the amendment of the law affecting trade unions, 
there is not the slightest prospect of this being taken in hand 
until next year; and then it is probable that it will have a pro- 
minent place in the Government programme. One measure 
which it is hoped to pass through during the next few weeks is 
the Electricity Supply Bill. A large number of amendments 
have been tabled for consideration on third reading ; and there is 
little question that what those who wish for modification do not 
secure in the Commons, will be pursued to the House of Lords. 
It is also noticed that the Merchandise Marks (Imported Goods) 
Bill, which has been before a Standing Committee, is down for 
completing its progress before Parliament again indulges in a 


vacation. 


the coal 


Coal Prices and Big Gas Consumption. 

Matters have become topsy-turvy in respect of the relation 
of gas consumption to price. In normal circumstances, with 
ihe market values of secondary products in good state, an in- 
crease in gas consumption would be an indication of a probable 
reduction of price. Now, with coal prices where they are, an 
increased gas business necessitates an advance in the price of 
gas. The Directors of the Gas Light and Coke Company have 
had to give notice that, from the next reading of the indices, 
the price of gas will have to be advanced by 1d. a therm, which 
will make the charge 11°6d. The price has risen from 86d. to 
g4d., and then to the present figure of 10°6; and, after the 
December reading, it will have to be 11°6d. The total increase 
at the moment is only 2d.; at the end of December, it will be 
|. Fortunately, the price of coke has helped the Company, as 
ithas done other gas undertakings. Had it not been for this, 
the Company would have had to make a much larger increase 
to meet the costs of maintaining their service to the consumers. 
It will no doubt be a surprise to the latter to learn that to do 
this the Company have had to buy 1,250,000 tons of foreign coal 
at high and constantly rising prices. At present they are pay- 
ing nearly 45 a ton. The cold weather has caused a tre- 
mendous, though natural, increase in the consumption of gas. 
It was stated a few days ago that the increase in the Gas Light 
irea during the previous three weeks had been 600,000,000 c.ft., 
comparison with the output in the corresponding three weeks 
{last year. This abnormal consumption is one of the reasons 
the Company have had to make a further advance in the price 
gas; for the more coal that has to be bought at present costs, 
the higher must be the price of gas. It would be more con- 
sistent with the Company’s wishes if the public would use less 
S¢s while coal is at such a high price. This additional work 
and business brings no additional reward to the Company ; for 
until the price of gas descends, no extra dividend can be paid. 


5 








How Gas is Helping a Hospital. 
; Che Whitstable Gas and Coke Company, Ltd., are running 
What 


useful in 
Whitstable Cottage Hospital; and £35 is offered in prizes. 
The first prize is £20; the second, 410; and the third, £5. 
The subject of the competition is how much gas will be made at 
the Whitstable Gas-Works between 12 o’clock noon, Saturday, 





other districts. The competition is in aid of the 


Dec. 11, and 12 o{clock noon, Saturday, Dec. 18. Each com- 


petitor has to fill up a form, and forward it to the gas offices 
(accompanied by stamps or a postal order of the value of 6d.) 


before 12 o’clock noon on Saturday, Dec. 11. The whole of 
the proceeds is to be handed over to tie Cottage Hospital; and 
no deductions for expenses will be made by the Company. A 
number of data are given in the competition circular as to 
consumptions during recent weeks in comparison with the con- 
sumptions in the corresponding periods of last year. Two 
judges have been appointed—Col. David Carnegie, C.B.E., 
F.R.S. (Edin.), M.Inst.C.E., and Alderman Sydney Brown, 
J.P., C.C. We hope the competition will be highly successful 
from the point of view of the hospital, and that the commend- 
able enterprise of the Company will receive its due reward. 


Smoke Abatement. 

In another part of the ‘*‘ JouRNAL ”’ to-day, we reproduce 
the interesting correspondence which Dr. Saleeby has had with 
the Ministry of Health on the subject of domestic smoke. The 
arguments contained in this are of such a nature that we think 
it will be useful for the staffs of gas undertakings to become 
acquainted with them, for use in their own localities in any 
discussions which arise on the reduction of the smoke pollution 
of the atmosphere. 


Electricity Supply and a Labour Agreement. 

It is reported that the Industrial Councils (both national 
and district) of the electricity supply industry, which have been 
inoperative since the general strike in May, have resolved to 
resume their activities. The electricity industry has for some 
years past been in a constant state of uncertainty regarding the 
operations of the principal Union of which the workers are 
members. All conceivable opportunities have been used to issue 
threats as to what the Union would do to bring about stoppages 
of supply if their demands were not complied with; and, during 
the general strike, they took up a very autocratic attitude to- 
wards several electricity supply concerns, and, through their 


action, illegally brought about stoppages of the supply. Now, 
however, it appears that a settlement has been arrived at under 
which the industrial machinery is to continue to function. ‘The 


trade unions represented on the National Joint Industrial Coun- 
cil have given undertakings, attested by their general secre- 
taries, that in future there shall be no stoppage of work, either 
sectionally or nationally, until the cause of difference has been 
referred to the District or National Council. Any breach of this 
will entitle the side of the Council not in default to give notice 
that they be forthwith dissolved. All electricity supply under- 
takings which are represented through the employers’ organiza- 
tion are to be entitled to require that each employee, now or 
hereafter engaged by them, shall sign an agreement that his 
contract of service is in accordance with the terms and condi- 
tions agreed from time to time by the National and District 
Councils. 


A Peace Pact. 

The Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation and the Federa- 
tion of Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades have afrived at a 
new conciliation agreement, which provides for the prompt 
settlement of disputes without stoppage of work. The complete 
procedure provides for questions arising in any yard being dealt 
with by district or nationally, as the case demands, with pro- 
vision for mutual reference to arbitration. 


Improved Employment. 


The registers of the employment exchanges on Oct. 18 re- 
corded a total of 1,520,500 unemployed persons, or fewer by 


15,832 than in the previous week, but 282,342 more than a year 
ago. ‘The recorded figure on Oct. 25 was 1,516,200. ‘This was 
4275 fewer than the week before, but 283,804 more than a year 


ago. The figures are exclusive of persons who .ceased work in 





ve believe is a novel competition; and the idea may be 





the miming industry owing to the dispute. 
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PERSONAL. 


The Court of Directors of the Gas Light and Coke Company 
have accepted with great regret the resignation of Mr. J. Lister 
GopLEE from the Board. Mr. Godlee has been a Director 
for more than seventeen years, and was Deputy-Governor for 
over four years. He was for many years prior to joining the 
Board of the Gas Light and Coke Company, in July, 1909, as- 
sociated with the late West Ham Gas Company—first as a 
Director, from March 30, 1874, and then as Chairman, from 
June 8, 1892. 

Mr. W. C. BrarbD, who retired last August, was presented, 
at the Bankside Works of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany, with an oak bookcase, as a mark of the esteem and 
appreciation of his colleagues. In making the presentation, 
Mr. Cox mentioned that Mr. Beard had been in the service 
of the Company for over forty years, and was retiring at the 








early age of sixty through ill-health. He had served the Com. 
pany devotedly in many ways, and, in addition to capably per- 
forming his duties as Works Chemist, had rendered useful 
service on the Board of Directors and the Co-Partnership Com. 
mittee. 


Mr. C. H. BELBEN, who retired by rotation, has, on th 
final polling, been re-elected an Employee Director of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company by a majority of over 7o00 
votes. 


Friends of Mr. W. P. Terver will be glad to learn that he 
has received an appointment with the Tottenham District Light, 
Heat, and-Power Company. He received his training with this 
Company ; and, knowing him as they do, they look forward to 
his future with every confidence. 





up,’ we fear the ‘* Wiring of Britain’s Homes ’’? campaign is 
not making that universal appeal which 
the promoters had hoped for. The idea 
has taken on in some areas, but not by 
a long way inall. The ‘‘ Electrical Re- 
view ”’ asks ‘‘ Is London Awake? ’”’ It proceeds to show that 
its opinion is that it is not; for it would like to inflict a terrible 
ordeal upon the citizens of London. It believes it would be 
useful if it ‘‘ could set all the sirens in the district going simul- 
taneously to announce that the ‘ Wiring the Homes of Britain ‘ 
campaign is making excellent progress everywhere else.”’ 
Heaven forbid! Perhaps some of the undertakings would reply 
that they know their business better than the ‘‘ Review ”’ does ; 
and they are content to wait for indulging in a stimulating 
period until they can undertake it without the burden of dear 
fuel and the drawback of higher priced current. The same 
week the ‘* Electrical Times ”’ stated that the pace of the pro- 
gress of the campaign ‘‘ is quite as fast as the promoters 
calculated would be the case.’’ We must not place too much 
weight upon that statement, as the succeeding one is obviously 
the more important. ‘‘ Efforts should be made to accelerate the 
pace, and every supply undertaking, contractor, and retail 
trader should get a supply of ‘ Home Lighting’ books, and 
bring them to the notice of people who call on them. Equally 
important is it that electrical circles should be formed in every 
locality. To the enthusiastic, this constant reiteration of the 
needs of the situation may seem unnecessary, but we have 
heard of some extraordinary cases of apathy and ignorance.” 
And again: ‘* Individual effort in all directions is required, 
and to each engineer and contractor we would say : ‘ Don’t wait 
for the other fellow to move.’’’ Singularly, the same week, 
the *‘ Electrician ’’ stated that the number of competition book- 
lets disposed of had reached about 800,000; and it added: 
‘** Considering the time ‘he campaign has been in operation, 
this result is not bad, but it will have to be improved upon very 
materially in coming weeks if proper advantage is to be taken 
of the business promoting possibilities of the electrical indus- 
try’s great co-operative scheme.’’ It is unnecessary to com- 
ment on this simu!taneous boosting effort. At the same time, 
it is acknowledged that in some areas the scheme has taken 
good hold of those interested in the supply of electric appliances 
and energy; and they are engaged seriously in co-operative en- 
deavour. But they could have done the same thing, had they 
chosen, without the launching of the scheme. 

An interesting letter appeared in the 
** Daily News ”’ on the 3oth ult., giving 
an account of personal experience with 
both gas and electricity for cooking pur- 
poses. ‘The writer, who signed himself ‘‘ Dum Spiro, Spero,”’ 
stated that he is the owner of a small suburban house, half of 
which he lets unfurnished. His tenant uses gas for cooking 
purposes; he himself employs electricity. The cookers stand 
side by side. The lighting of the house is by electricity. Both 
families consist of husband and wife; and the writer says that 
his tenant does more cooking than he himself. The four 
quarters’ accounts from Lady Day, 1925, to Lady Day, 1926, 
were as follows: 


Backward in 
Participation. 


Gas and Electricity 
for Cooking. 


For Cooking Only. 
-» 
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Thus electricity costs the householder 120 p.ct. more than the 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


ReabinG between the lines, and giving due weight to the 
summonses in the electrical journals to electrical men to ‘‘ wake ° 


gas of his tenant, who indulges in a greater amount of cooking. | 


The figures include hire of cookers and meter—viz., 0s. tor gas, 
and gs. gd. for electricity. ‘‘ Dum Spiro, Spero,’’ considers 
that electric cooking is superior to gas cooking; but he thinks 
until the supply stations are more businesslike and up-to-date 
in their methods, electricity for domestic purposes will never be 
popular. The letter, of course, reveals a want of knowledge 
regarding the relative positions of the two agents. In the first 
place, all electrical appliances, owing to the great difference 
between the simplicity of those consuming gas and the com. 
plexity of those using electricity, must be more expensive to 
produce for a given capacity; and, as the potential heat value 
in a therm of gas requires 29 units of electricity to equal it, 
it will be impossible for electricity to be sold at a profitable 
price, so as to have equality with gas in respect of heating 
value for a given expenditure. 


The Peterborough Electricity Depart- 
ment have a cooker hire scheme, which 
the ‘* Electrical Times ”’ states has been 
responsible for an additional 341 new installations in a little 
over twelve months—making the number of cookers fixed 371. 
Maintenance is the point our contemporary deals with princi- 
pally in an article on Peterborough’s electric cooker experiences. 
A table is given of maintenance costs, which, having regard to 
the above figures, is a little confusing. The statement in- 
cludes the costs of maintaining two types of cookers, 346 kettles, 
and small miscellaneous articles; and the total of all the items 
is given as £89 19s. 2d. This is described as the “ total cost 
of maintenance for 346 cookers,”’ although including 346 kettles. 
However, passing over those figures to others below, we see it 
stated that ‘‘ the total number of cookers installed for twelve 
months was 308; the total cost of maintenance was £477 25.; 
and the average cost of maintenance 5s.’’ We ask our con- 
temporary, Of what value are these figures as an index of the 
actual year-by-year cost of maintenance? ‘The figures refer to 
the first year of installation when all is new; and the installa- 
tions were made at various times during the year, and not all 
at the beginning, so that a good proportion of them could not 
have required any maintenance. Therefore the 5s. is not the 
average for a year’s use of all the cookers, nor does it reflect 
what will be the cost with year-by-year use and depreciation. 
As a matter of fact, the Engineer considers that 10s. per annum 
would be a fair normal maintenance charge. 


Cooker Maintenance. 





The public love anything of a spectacu- 
An All-Electric House. lar character. During the recent civic 

week at Liverpool, the Corporation 
Electricity Department organized an all-electric exhibition 
house; and in seven days, including two Saturdays, 49,963 
people passed through it. With such a number, there could 
not have been much time for them to linger, examine, and 
interrogate the attendants regarding the merits of the fitments. 
However, the Department were pleased with the reception the 
house had, and so decided to keep it open for inspection for 4 
fortnight longer. The floor area was within the limits laid 
down for subsidy houses—viz., 950 sq.ft. ‘The house contained 
a hall, parlour, and living room on the ground floor, and two 
bedrooms (instead of three as would normally be the case if the 
house was for residential purposes) and an enlarged bathroom. 
No chimneys or ventilating flues were provided; so that the 
house was opposed to the canons laid down for health-protec- 
tion purposes. The excuse is that chimney breasts are elim!- 
nated; thus giving more floor area. The gas industry can 
show how the same saving can be effected, and yet provide 
satisfactory ventilating flues. The house was built on the 
‘‘ Dominion ”? system of “rapid permanent construction; the 
external walls having heat-retaining properties. The ‘‘ Elec 
trical Times ”’ says that by the system a saving of “‘ one-third 
of the fuel usually required is said to be assured—a factor of 
importance in all-electric operating.” While there may be 
doubts regarding the first part of this statement, there will be 
complete unity of view respecting the second part. In con- 
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nection with ‘‘ The Wiring of Britain’s Homes ’’ campaign, it | 
is hoped to have a chain of all-electric houses through the coun- | 
try. We have not yet come across one; so that we suppose 
there are some breaks in the chain. 


An instructive article on the ‘‘ Radiant 
Emission of Electric Fire-Bars”’ has 
appeared in the “ Electrical Times ”’ 
from the pen of Mr. Stanley F. Bickell, 
Assoc.M.Inst.E.E. We will not enter into all the considera- 
tions dealt with by Mr. Bickell, which he bases on the wave 
theory of heat and light. But in the opening of the article one 
or two points are made which are interesting ; and it requires 
no mental exercise to appreciate them, as well as the practical 
character of the author. He points out that it is a safe as- 
sumption that few electric radiator elements have been designed 
with any thought to the fundamental principles of heat emission 
which’ are involved. The practice of manufacturers appears to 
be to select an electrical resistance, house it in a refractory 
base, operate it at a temperature as high as safety will permit, 
and consider that the result represents the maximum thermal 
radiant efficiency obtainable. The reason for this method is 
probably due to the widely circulated, but usually unqualified, 
statement that electric fires are 100 p.ct. efficient. While this 
is true of convector heaters operating at ‘‘ black ’’ heat, 
open to misconception when applied to radiators having any 
pretensions to luminosity. In a literal sense, it is intended to 
convey that an electrical resistance dissipates the whole of the 
energy supplied to it; but this is usually loosely construed as 
implying heat energy, which is erroneous. Mr. Bickell ex- 
poses also the supposition that the more elevated the tempera- 
ture at which a body operates, the greater the heat emission for 
the same input. ‘The fallacy of this is easily realized by the 
comparison of the heating effects of a 500-watt glow lamp and 
a 500-watt gasfilled lamp. In the former the energy supplied is 
dissipated largely in the form of heat; in the latter case, heat 
emission is reduced to a minimum, and luminous radiation 
encouraged. It becomes obvious therefore that heat emission 
varies inversely with the temperature after passing a certain 
maximum, and it is this maximum which it is necessary to 
locate. It is urged by the author that, in deciding the tem- 
perature at which a fire bar shall operate, there are two major 
points to be considered—the effect of the temperature upon the 
skin, and its effect upon the eye. A common maximum should 
be aimed at in each case. While this is actually impossible, a 
useful balance can be attained. 


That 100 P.Ct. 
Efficiency. 


Ultra-violet rays have long been sus- 
pected of being damaging to the eyes. 
No one now says they are not so. Sir 
William Crookes made a special glass for lenses to prevent their 
injurious effects, but we have a set-off to this arraignment 
of the ultra-violet rays. We are now told that they are health- 
giving, and this no one would be prepared to deny. Informa- 
tion regarding ‘‘ Vitaglass ”’ has recently had large prominence. 
This glass allows the ultra-violet rays to pass, while ordinary 


‘* Vitaglass.”’ 


it is | 


glass prevents their free passage—in fact, it is stated that the | 


new glass permits the passage of 65 p.ct. of the vital rays of the 
sun, which are entirely cut-off by ordinary window glass. 
“ Vitaglass ’? was discovered some two years ago by Mr. F. E. 
Lamplough, working in the Research Laboratories of Messrs. 


Chance -Bros., Ltd., Birmingham, by whom the glass is now 
manufactured. It has been found that its use has an_in- 
vigorating effect upon the monkeys and reptiles at the Zoo; 
and a large area of the glass is being placed over the lions’ 
cages. We have never noticed that the monkeys required in- 
vigorating—they always appear to be as lively as is necessary. 
It is also stated that the glass has a very beneficial effect upon 
school children, and it is also being used in certain important 
hospitals—Dr, Saleeby and other eminent medical men recom- 
mending its use for both windows and lamps. It is now 
proposed to make electric lamp bulbs of the new glass. The 
Edison Swan Electric Company, Ltd., are making a 300-watt 
lamp which, it is expected, will be retailed at 27s. 6d. A lamp 
of such a size would be too large for ordinary domestic use; 
but it is believed that smaller ones will be manufactured when 
there has been further experience with the qualities of the glass 
for this particular purpose. If the glass is beneficial for electric 
lamps, why not for gas lamps? 

The activities of the Chambers of Com- 
merce in trying to secure amendments 
to the Electricity Bill do not appear to 
stand much chance of success. A de- 
putation from the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce recently had an interview with Lt.-Col. 
the Rt. Hon. Wilfrid Ashley, Minister of Transport. Informa- 
tion as to what transpired on that occasion has been made 
available by a meeting of the Council of the Leeds Chamber. 
The deputation urged upon Col. Ashley that clauses 5 and 7 of 
the Bill should be amended so as to leave the owners of selected 
stations in complete control of hours and methods of work- 
ing, and plant extensions and alterations, subject, of course, to 
the provisions of the 1919 Act. They further submitted that 
authorized undertakings should be required to sell only their 
surplus energy to the Board, and that the costs of the Board 
(which should be purely administrative) should be charged in 
proportion to the total sales of the authorized undertakers. On 
behalf of the users of electricity, the view was expressed that 
the large undertakings are already carrying out the objects of 
the Bill. The power companies, for example, who are re- 
sponsible for about one-quarter of the energy supplied in the 
country, charged an average price last year of o'gd. per unit, 
which is about o-1d. less than the promise of the Bill in 1940. 
It was also urged that the measure does not provide a suffi- 
ciently independent appeal tribunal. It appears that, in his 
reply, Col. Ashley viewed the suggested amendments as 
affecting really the kernel of the Bill, and that they would, 
to a large extent, mean its re-construction. He also stated that 
one of its objects was to provide a ‘‘ marriage ’’ (so to speak) 
between power companies and local authorities ; and it is hoped 
that there will thus be closer co-operation between the two than 
exists at present. Mr. J. J. H. Stansfield (who, with Alderman 
Hugh Lupton, represented the Chamber at the interview) 
summed-up his impressions by saying that one must take the 
view that the Government are convinced that the Bill is a good 
one, and no promise was made to effect any alteration. How- 
ever, the opinions of the Associated Chambers have not been 
modified in any way whatever by the discussion with Col. 
Ashley; and they see no reason for relaxing the efforts to 
convert the Bill into something which will be satisfactory— 
particularly in respect of the divorcing. of capital ownership 
from management. 


Chambers oi 
Commerce and the 
Bill. 


—_—— 





FORTHCOMING ENGAGEMENTS. 


Nov. 11.—Sociery oF BritisH GAS INDUSTRIES.—Autumn 


general meeting at the Hotel Cecil, under the presidency of 

Viscount Ednam, M.C. , 
Nov. 12.—SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND 
ManaGERS.—General meeting at the Hotel Cecil, Strand, 
W.C., at 2.15. 


Nov. 13.—ScorrisH Junior Gas AssociATION (EASTERN Dis- 


| 
| 
| 


rRICT).—Visit to the Phoenix Tube Works, Rutherglen, of 


Messrs. Stewarts & Lloyds, Ltd. 

Nov. 13.—LoNDON AND SOUTHERN District JUNIOR Gas 
ASSOCIATION.—Visit to the Southall Works of the Gas 

_ Light and Coke Company. 

Nov. 16.—Gas Companies’ Protection Association.—Annual 
meeting at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, at 3 o’clock. 
Nov. 18.—MIDLAND Junior Gas AssociaTion.—Meeting at Bir- 
mingham. Paper by Mr. P. H. Wilson, of the Stanton 

ironworks Company, Ltd. 

Nov. 18.—SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND 
Manacers (Eastern District).—Meeting at No. 28, Gros- 
venor Gardens, S.W. 1, at 2.30. 

Nov. 19.—Erriciency CLus.—Discussion on the Relative Fields 

and Merits of Gas and Electricity.—7.30 for 8. Vernon 

House, Park Place, St. James’ Street, S.W. 

20.—YORKSHIRE JUNIOR Gas AssocIATION.—Meeting at 

Sheffield. 

°v. 20.—Scortish Junior Gas Association (WESTERN Dis- 

rRicr).—Visit to the Auchengeich Coke Ovens, Chryston. 


Nov. 





Nov. 26..-_LONDON AND SOUTHERN District JuNiIoR Gas Asso- 
CIATION.—Meeting at the Westminster Technical Institute. 
Paper by Mr. F. S. Larkin. 

Dec. 4.—WaLEs AND MONMOUTHSHIRE JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
—Joint visit with Western Junior Gas Association to the 
Beckton Works of the Gas Light and Coke Company. 

Dec. 4.—ScottisH JuNIoR Gas ASSOCIATION (WESTERN DIs- 
TRICT).—Joint meeting with Eastern District, at Edinburgh. 
Paper by Mr. C, B. Tully. 

Dec. 7-8.—INSTITUTION OF FUEL TECHNOLOGY.—Meeting. 

Dec. 8. MANCHESTER AND District JUNIOR Gas ASSOCIATION. 
Visit to the Stretford Gas-Works. Paper by Mr. J. Carr. 

Dec. 8.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN District JUNIOR Gas ASs- 
SOCIATION.—Visit to the works of Messrs. Parkinson & 
Cowan, Ltd. 

Dec. 14.—NationaL Gas CounciL.—Meeting. 

Dec. 14.—FEDERATION OF GAS EMpLoyerRsS.—Meeting. 

Dec. 16.—Mipianp Junior Gas AssociaTion.—Meeting at Bir- 
mingham. Paper by Mr. A. Knight. 

Dec. 17.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN District Junior Gas As- 
SOCIATION.—Meeting at the Westminster Technical fn 
stitute. Paper by Mr. C. M. Croft. 

Feb. 16.—‘‘ B.C.G.A.’’ Miptanp District CONFERENCE. 


INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 


Dec. 13.—Emergency Committee, Finance Committee. 
Dec. 14.—Advisory Committee on Education. 
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SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF COAL. 


Most Readily Oxidizable Constituents. 


Main conclusions of a research into the spontaneous combustion of coal, carried out by W. Francis and R. V. 
Wheeler, who show that the portion of the coal conglomerate which must be held responsible for its spontaneous 
combustion is the ulmin portion, and that the relative degree of liability of a particular coal, chemically, to 
spontaneous combustion can be estimated by determining the proportion and character of the ulmin compounds it 


contains. 


Safety in Mines Research Board Paper No. 28* is an interest- 
ing account of work carried out by W. Francis and R. V. 
Wheeler on the spontaneous combustion of coal. The earlier 
investigators of the causes of spontaneous combustion of coal 
ascribed the absorption of oxygen and subsequent heating-up of 
the coal mass to the presence in it of iron pyrites. It was not 
until the researches of Richter, in 1868, that due regard was 
paid to the possibility of the coal substance itself oxidizing so 
rapidly at atmospheric temperature as to self-heat. Richter 
found that: 


(1) Coal absorbs oxygen, part of which enters into combina- 
tion with the coal substance, increasing its weight, while 
the other part forms carbon dioxide and water. 

(2) The absorption of oxygen is continuous. ‘There is a rapid 
initial rate of absorption, but this quickly gives place to 
a long-continued slow absorption. 

(3) The oxidation is accompanied by the production of heat, 
and is accelerated by increased temperature. 


Main CausSE OF SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


The authors of this paper state that it is now recognized that, 
while on occasion the presence of pyrites may be a contributing 
or even a determining factor, the main cause of the spon- 
taneous combustion of coal is the direct action of the oxygen of 
the air on the coal substance. The study of the spontaneous 
combustion of coal has therefore resolved itself into a study of 
the character of the reactions between oxygen and the coal sub- 
stance at low temperatures, 

The authors therefore set about to determine which com- 
pounds, among the many that constitute the coal conglomerate, 
are chiefly responsible for the attachment of oxygen. Coal is a 
conglomerate of widely differing compounds—a fact sufficiently 
evidenced by the readiness with which a bituminous coal can be 
divided, by means of organic solvents, into fractions which differ 
in general character. One coal may differ in general proper- 
ties from another, partly by reason of the proportions of the 
different ingredients which compound the conglomerate—ex- 
emplified in a striking manner by the vitrain, clarain, and 
durain components of any banded bituminous coal—and partly 
by reason of modifications in the character of the ingredients, 
such as may determine the ‘‘ rank ”’ of a coal. 


LINE OF ATTACK. 


In attempting to determine the nature of the initial products 
of oxidation of coal, with a view to discovering which ingredient 
is the most readily oxidizable, the investigators directed their 
attention in the first place to the behaviour of the components 
of a banded bituminous coal. The coals used were from the 
Top Hard seam, Nottinghamshire (the vitrain, durain, and 
fusain portions), and the Parkgate seam, South Yorkshire 
(clarain portion). 

It was found that prolonged oxidation by air at 150° C. 
transformed nearly the whole of the bright coals, the vitrain 
portion of the Top Hard and the clarain portion of the Park- 
gate, into ulmin compounds soluble in alkaline solutions. The 
dull coals, the durain and fusain portions of the Top Hard, 
were only rendered partly soluble; and further oxidation, even 
at a higher temperature, had little effect on the residue, 

Examination of the insoluble residues showed them to con- 
sist (apart from mineral matter) entirely of piant entities. The 
characteristic and only plant residues from a vitrain were resin 
rodlets, which were obtained in small quaritity from several 
different coals. From a clarain or a durain, the residues were 
chiefly spore exines and cuticles; while from a fusain they were 
carbonized woody tissues. 

REACTIVE AND INERT COMPOUNDS. 

The authors of the paper refer to earlier work which showed 
that the difference, chemically, between the vitrain, clarain, 
durain, and fusain components of a bituminous coal lies in the 
proportion of relatively ‘‘ inert ’? or unresponsive material with 
which a “‘ reactive ’? portion is associated; the latter being of 
the same chemical nature in each component. The authors 
specify as the ‘‘ reactive ’? group of compounds those which can 
be converted into alkali-soluble ulmins by mild oxidation. The 
‘* inert’? compounds comprise the plant entities—whether 
resins, spore exines, cuticles, or woody tissues—which remain 
insoluble in alkalis after the ulmins have attained their maxi- 
mum degree of solubility. It is stated that the portion of the 


* ** Spontaneous Combustion of Coal,’’ by W. Francis and R. V. Wheeler. 
Safety in Mines Research Board Paper No. 28. Published by H.M. 
Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2; price ts. 6d. net. 











coal conglomerate which must be held responsible for its 
taneous combustion is the ulmin portion. 
EXAMINATION OF ULMIN PortION. 
The investigators carried out a chemical examination of th 
ulmin portion of several bituminous coals. A vitrain consists 
almost entirely of ulmin compounds; consequently vitrains we: 
used for the major part of the work. The mode of attack was 
to break down the complicated molecular structures th 


ulmin compounds by the use of a mild oxidant such as hydrogen 
peroxide or dilute nitric acid. In this way there were obiained 
recognizable products of known constitution and of suliiciently 


large molecular dimensions to enable the structure of the com- 
plicated ulmin molecule from which they were derived to bh 
visualized. Such products are aliphatic dibasic acids, aromatic 
acids, and nitro-phenols, of which a number were isolated in 
pure crystalline form. Evidence was obtained that the nitrogen 
in bituminous coal exists for the most part in stable ring for- 
mation. It is therefore concluded that the nuclei of the ulmin 
molecules, which form the bulk of all bituminous coals, con- 
sist of compact systems of six-membered annular groupings 
connected together by heterocyclic structures such as pyrrole and 
furan. 
INFLUENCE OF PLANT ENTITIES. 


Though initial oxidation of a coal is confined almost entirely, 
if not exclusively, to the ulmin portion, the plant entities, it is 
stated, by reason of their presence as ‘‘ inert ’? substances, or 
because they affect the physical character of the coal, may in- 
fluence its spontaneous combustion. The general characters o! 
the various plant entities that can be isolated from the four 
components of a banded bituminous coal are briefly described in 
the paper, and an explanation is given of the fact that the bright 
portions of a seam are the most liable to spontaneous com- 
bustion—the fusain portion sometimes assisting. 

Arising out of the research, it has been found possible to 
express the analysis of a coal in a form which indicates its 
properties more closely than either the proximate or the ulti- 
mate analysis. The authors give the following analysis of a 
Hamstead banded bituminous coal. 


P.Ct. by Weight. | 





General Character ot 











Ulmin | Organized |Hydrocartons| Plant Entities. 
Compounds. | Plant and 
. Entities. Resins. 

Vitrain. . 94 Nil Ke 
Clarain 92 }|Cuticles and_ spore- 

5 5 ) exines. ; 
Durain. . 8 | | Cuticles, spore-exines, 

‘ 3 15 a } and woody tissues. 

Fusain. , 20 80 Nil Woody tissues. 





GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


Among the majority of British bituminous coals, the charac- 
ter of the ulmin compounds they contain does not vary ver) 
much; but with coals of higher carbon content, in which th 
process of “ coalification has proceeded further, the external 
groupings of the molecules have suffered condensation and de- 
hydration, with the result that the ulmins are more stable and 
less readily attacked by oxygen. The readiness with which a 
given coal will oxidize and self-heat depends, chemically, there- 
fore: (1) On the proportion of ulmin compounds it contains, 
and (2) on the degree of reactivity of those ulmin compounds as 
determined by the extent to which coalification has procecded. 
The proportion of ulmins present in a coal can be determined, 
by difference, from the proportions of plant débris remainin 
after complete oxidation to form soluble ulmins has been 
effected; while a measure of the degree of coalification of th 
ulmins can be obtained by determining the proportion of 
soluble ulmins formed under standard conditions of limit 
oxidation. Thus both properties upon which the liability of a 
coal, chemically, to spontaneous combustion mainly depends 
can be given quantitative expression.”’ : 
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A Powerful Gas Lighthouse.—A photograph has been rept’ 
duced by the ‘‘ American Gas Journal ” of the huge prismati 
lens, on exhibition at the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, which 
has been in continuous service at the Navesink Lighthouse for 
ninety years. It is illuminated by three gas mantles, furnishes 
a light of a million candle power, and is visible from twenty to 
sixty miles, depending on atmospheric conditions. 
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INTERMITTENT VERTICAL CHAMBERS AT RAMSGATE. 


The First Plant of its Kind in this Country. 


THE Borough of Ramsgate Gas and Water Department and their Engineer and Manager (Mr. R H. 
Ruthven) are to be congratulated upon the courage they have displayed in adopting, to meet their 
special requirements, a gas making plant which is the first of its precise pattern to be erected in this 
country, though there are numerous examples to be found in France, Holland, Germany, and Czecho- 


Slovakia. 


Judging from all that could be learned during the formal inauguration proceedings on 


Wednesday of last week, it is not likely long to remain the only installation here ; for it is a plant that 
would appear to be eminently suitable for those who are desirous of carbonizing what one may term 


“ difficult” coals from the gas maker’s point of view. 


It may be said, indeed, that Sir Arthur Duckham, 


K.C B, whose firm have been responsible for the erection of the plant, is himself absolutely confident that 
the intermittent vertical chambers referred to afford an admirable means of meeting the needs of those 
situated as Mr Ruthven is at Ramsgate 


Ramsgate, of course, was seriously affected by the war, and 
the consumption of gas dropped to practically one-half what it 
was before; but since that time satisfactory yearly increases 
have been recorded, with the result that now the make has 
almost recovered to its ‘‘ previous best.’’ This rapid recovery 
uugurs well for the future of the undertaking, and suggests 
(together with information contained m a booklet prepared for 


last week’s ceremony) the need for some such scheme as has 
now been carried out. 


Alderman H. C. Child, J.P., 


Chairman of Gas and Water Accounts Committee. 


_ In 1877 the works were acquired by the Local Authority, and 
immediately following this certain small extensions were carried 
out; but nothing further was done in this respect until 18go, 
With the exception of the provision of a larger station meter 
and a new Lancashire boiler. In the year named, Mr. W. A. 
Valon (who was then Engineer) carried through extensions to 
the retort house and coal store, which comprised the erection of 
another bench of horizontal retorts consisting of five additional 
beds capable of making, in all, 300,000 c.ft. of gas per day, or 
sufficient to meet the estimated increase in consumption for the 
following six years. The next big extension was foreshadowed 
in 1897, when a proposal was made to demolish the offices at 
the gas-works, and to build on the site a new retort house to 
yield an additional 500,000 c.ft. per day, which it was antici- 
pated would be sufficient to meet the requirements of the nexi 
seven or eight years. This was carried out in 1900-1. 

No new retort house construction work was undertaken be- 
(ween that-time and the present developments; but from the 
Manufacturing point of view an event of importance was the 
installation of a carburetted water gas plant by Messrs. 
Humphreys & Glasgow, Ltd., in 1921. This plant is capable 
of producing 400,000 c.ft. per day. In order to make room for 
it, a portion of the old bench erected in 1890 was demolished. 
In 1906 the need for greater gasholder capacity became ap- 
parent. and the present 800,000 c.ft. holder was erected by 


Messrs. Clayton, Sons, & Co., Ltd. ‘The existing purifiers were 
put down in 1913 by Messrs, C. & W. Walker, Ltd. 
New Pranr INAUGURATED. 

The ceremony of ‘‘ declaring the new plant duly opened ”? was 
performed by the Mayor (Alderman W. Coleman), who was ac- 
companied by the Mayoress, in the presence of members of the 
Council, who had assembled for the purpose in a roomy new 
power house that has been erected by the Corporation’s own 
workmen, under the supervision of Mr. Ruthven. 


This con- 
tains a duplicate set of 80,000 c.ft. 


per hour Bryan-Donkin 


R. Hy. Ruthven, 
Engineer and Manager. 


exhausters, which it was noticed are satisfactorily water lubri- 
cated. The house also contains the electricity generating sets 
for the new plant. The Chairman of the Gas and Water Com- 
mittee (Alderman H. C. Child), who has rendered long and 
valuable service to the undertaking, and has entered whole- 
heartedly into the new scheme of extension, was, of course, 
present; but to the regret of all’ he announced that he would 
have, on doctor’s orders, to retire, at any rate for a time, from 
Council work. The party also included the Deputy Chairman 
of the Committee (Councillor J. S. G. Langley) and the Mayor- 
Elect (Councillor F, C. Llewellyn). 

Addressing those gathered around him, the Mayor said that 
in 1824 the Isle of Thanet Gas Light and Coke Company was 
incorporated by Act of Parliament to supply the towns of Mar- 
gate and Ramsgate with gas. In 1876 the supply of gas in 
Ramsgate was regarded as so unsatisfactory that steps were 
taken by the Local Authority to acquire that portion of the 
undertaking supplying Ramsgate; and in 1877 the Ramsgate 
Local Board Act was passed, whereby that portion of the works 
was transferred to the Local Board. From that date the works 
had been in the hands of the Local Authority; the Margate 
works becoming an entirely separate undertaking. On various 
occasions the works had been improved and added to; but at 
the conclusion of the war it became necessary to consider ex- 
tensive reconstruction of the carbonizing plant, which was be- 
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NEW INTERMITTENT VERTICAL CHAMBER PLANT. 


coming increasingly expensive to operate. In examining the 
most suitable plant to instal, a serious factor was the limited 
amount of ground space available, which precluded the use of 
modern horizontal settings of retorts operated by machinery. 
After careful consideration and inspection of various standard 
forms. of carbonizing plants, it was decided that the most suit- 
able plant for Ramsgate was an installation of Woodall- 


Duckham intermittent vertical chambers. This plant Mr. 


Chamber House Floor Level. 
Showing bottom door hydraulic operating mechanism. 


Ruthven advised them to adopt, to meet their special conditions, 
which, in addition to small ground space, included the de- 
sirability of being in a position to deal-with any class of coal 
Certain guarantees were given by the contractors as to the re- 
sults that would be obtained with the plant; but as these were 
all in terms of Durham coal (which they were at present unable 
to obtain) it had not been possible so far to carry out the tests. 
When they saw the plant, he felt sure they would agree that it 
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DIAGRAMMATIC CROSS-SECTION THROUGH PLANT, 


was all that it was claimed to be. They hoped, and fully be- 
lieved, that when the tests were made the results would re- 
dound to the credit of the contractors; and that through the 
working of the plant the consumers would enjoy cheaper gas, 
while the rates benefited, as in the past, to the extent of £2000 
or £3000 a year. [‘* Hear, hear.’’] 


Tue PiLant INSPECTED. 


In February, 1925, the contract was placed with the Woodall- 
Duckham Vertical Retort and Oven Construction Company 
(1920), Ltd., for the installation of fifteen chambers, in-a por- 
tion of one of the existing horizontal retort houses, together 
with coal and coke handling plant, waste-heat boiler, and elec- 
tricity generating sets; and the plant has been at work now for 
about six weeks, making the whole of the coal gas supplied to 
the town. A mere walk round such an installation would not 
convey a great deal to the lay mind; but, under the expert 
guidance of Sir Arthur Duckham, Mr. J. S. Jeffrey (of the 
Woodall-Duckham Company), and Mr. Ruthven, the visitors 
Were able to gather quite enough to justify the many eulogistic 
comments that were made. This explanation of the working, 
too, as much simplified by a beautiful sectional model of the 
plant which the Woodall-Duckham Company had sent down 
for th > occasion. There were five main reasons which governed 
the selection of the plant for Ramsgate ; and they are set out in 
the booklet as follows: 


Main REASONS FOR CHOICE OF PLANT. 


1.—The small ground space required. 
-The capability of the plant to carbonize any class of coal 
or slack, including that from the Kent coalfields. 


3-—The suitability of the coke from this type of plant for 
meeting the already existing local requirements. 


v 
| 





4.—The fact that a larger gas yield per ton of coal carbonized 
was guaranteed from intermittent vertical chambers than 
from horizontal retorts, due to the steaming of the charge 
during the last two hours of the carbonizing period. 
5.—Economy of operation. 

All these advantages, of course, were not apparent from the 
inspection ; but the small ground space required certainly was. 
So were the vastly ameliorated labour conditions, as compared 
with those necessarily prevailing in the works hitherto. Again. 
the substantial construction throughout was observable; and 
the visitors saw the excellent appearance of the coke as it was 
discharged in one cake from a chamber. The quenching tower 
and the automatic coke hoist were items of great interest ; and, 
with all there was to be seen, Sir Arthur Duckham was able to 
give the assurance that ‘‘ Mr. Ruthven has not spent a shilling 
which he cannot see a return for.”’ 


THE CHAIRMAN AND ENGINEER. 

Subsequently in the gas offices tea was served, and some 
felicitous speeches were made. Alderman Child said that be- 
fore the plant was put up he remarked to Sir Arthur Duckham : 
‘Do not for goodness sake let down our Engineer.’’ Their 
Engineer was a young man who had his way to make in the 
world; and there was no doubt he would do it. So far as 
Ramsgate was concerned, he had never proved wrong yet, and 
he (the speaker) hoped that his ability would be recognized. 
The Committee had absolute faith in the firm who had carried 
out the work; and already people had been along from other 
towns to examine the plant. He thanked Sir Arthur Duckham 
for the manner in which his firm had carried out their contract ; 
and he thanked the Engineer, the staff, and the workmen 
for all they had done. The Mayor also spoke of the Corpora- 
tion’s indebtedness to the Woodall-Duckham Company and the 
Engineer. Mr, Ruthven, he said, was with them during Mr, 
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COAL AND COKE STORAGE HOPPER PLATFORM. 


Showing lift, G.B. conveyor, and cross distributing band conveyor, 


Thomson’s time as Engineer, and Mr. Thomson looked upon 
him as a coming man. 

Sir Arthur Duckham expressed his pleasure at being present, 
and told the Corporation that he was perfectly satisfied with the 
plant, which, even in its early days, was working better than 
similar plants he had seen on the Continent. They could be 
quite certain that the plant was not going to let them down; 
and he had no fear at all as to the guarantee being fulfilled. 
Probably the Engineer would be able to get the charges down 
to eleven hours. He asked Alderman Child’s acceptance of an 
inscribed silver salver, in commemoration of the inauguration 
of a plant which, being the first of its kind in England, it re- 
quired a good deal of courage on the part of the Engineer and 
the Chairman of the Committee to adopt. 

After other members of the Council had expressed their ap- 
preciation of the work that had been carried out, Mr. Ruthven 
was called upon, and said the contract had been executed under 
the most pleasant conditions. He thanked the whole of the 
staff and the men for the loyal assistance they had rendered. 
The Deputy Chairman of the Committee voiced the regret of 
the members at Alderman Child’s retirement from the Chair- 
manship ; and a vote of thanks was accorded the Mayor and the 
Chairman, on the proposition of Councillor T. H. Prestedge. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW PLANT. 
Coat HANDLING. 

Coal is brought in motor lorries or carts to the end of the 
already existing coal store, where it is discharged into a re- 
ceiving hopper at yard level. From this receiving hopper, it is 
fed into a single-roll coal breaker. The broken coal passes into 
a lip-bucket elevator, which elevates it either into the existing 





coal store or into overhead storage hoppers above the settings 
From the overhead storage hopper, the coal is fed through 
sliding doors into a hand-propelled chamber-charging skip, by 
means of which the chambers are charged. Alongside the over- 
head coal storage hopper are provided two additional compart- 
ments—one for containing the coke for.the producers, and the 
other the breeze used in the bottoms of the chambers. 
CHAMBER SETTINGS. 

The installation consists of one bench of four settings, con- 
taining in all fifteen chambers, each setting including producer, 
recuperator, and waste gas flue. Two settings contain fiv 
chambers each, one contains three chambers, and the fourth 
contains two chambers. Each chamber holds 2°25 tons of coal, 
which, with a coking time of twelve hours, gives a throughput 
of 4°5 tons per chamber per day, or 67°5 tons per day for thi 
whole plant, 

The chamber faces and combustion chambers are constructed 
in best quality silica material for a depth of approximately 
14 ft. 4 in. The chambers have a special ovate cross-section ; 
the minor axis tapering slightly towards the two ends, which 
are semi-circular in shape. The lower end of the chamber is 
closed by one large door hydraulically operated; but there are 
three small doors at the top of the chamber. Each setting is 
absolutely separate from the next; a straight joint being pro- 
vided between them, so that each setting is entirely independent. 

The settings are heated by producer gas, which is made in 
producers of the Woodall-Duckham step-grate type. The com- 
bustion chambers are horizontal. The producer gas _ passes 
from the producer into these horizontal combustion chambers, 
and meets pre-heated secondary air at the lower heating flue; 
the burning gases taking an upward and sinuous course. ‘Thi 








TOP OF SETTING PLATFORM. 


Showing coal charging machine and producer charging machine. 
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secondary air is pre-heated in recuperators built in with each | and discharges it automatically into a receiving hopper. From 
setting. The top of the setting and the front walls are insulated | this hopper, the coke passes on to a rotary grizzly screen, which 
to reduce heat losses. separates the coke over and through a 2 in. mesh. The large 

OPERATION OF THE PLANT. coke is either broken or stored, the small coke is graded into 
three further sizes by means of a rotary screen, and falls into 

In order to protect the bottom door, a pad of coke breeze is separate compartments. j 
charged into the chamber. To effect this, a small compartment ay ee 
. 3 : ; wh: leuatcicies inked ASTE-HEAT BoILer. 
is provided in the side of the chamber charging skip. 

The operation of charging a chamber is as follows: After the In order to utilize the major portion of the heat in the waste 
chamber has been discharged, and the bottom door tightened, | gases after they leave the settings, and before they enter the 
the chamber charging skip, with its complement of coal and chimney, a ‘‘ W-D”’ fire-tube waste-heat boiler is installed, 
breeze, is put in position. A framework is dropped in position | raising steam at 120 lbs, per sq. in. When all the fifteen 
over the three top doors of the chamber, and the breeze is | chambers are working the boiler is capable of generating 2500 
allowed to drop into the chamber through the three openings. lbs. of steam per hour from and at 212° Fahr. The waste-heat 
The coal’is then dropped into the chamber, but only through the | boiler installation includes a feed water heater of the closed 
two outer openings; the attendant smoke and dust passing tubular type working on exhaust steam, two feed water pumps, 
through the centre opening to the hood and chimney. When | an induced draught fan driven by means of a vertical high- 
the coal in the chamber is carbonized, the charge is removed by speed steam engine, and a superheater. 
opening the bottom door, which is hydraulically operated. ELEcTRICAL GENERATING PLANT. 

During the last two hours, the charge in the chamber may be : ; ; 
steamed, which results in an increased thermal yield per ton of For producing the current for operating the electric motors 
coal. driving the plant, two electric generating sets are installed, 

Coxe HANDLING. one to act as a stand-by. One set, capable of developing 
: ? 40 KW. at 225 volts, consists of a Browett-Lindley vertical steam 

The hot coke drops without manual help from the chambers | engine direct coupled. to a Lancashire Dynamo Company pro- 
into a skip running on rails fixed in the chamber house floor | tected type generator. The second set consists of a ‘* National ” 
underneath the settings. The skip is electrically hauled to one gas engine direct coupled to a similar dynamo set. 
end of the settings to a quenching tower, in which the coke is | ~ a eee p | 
quenched by means of an overhead spray. After quenching, Hyprautic Power PLant. 
the coke is discharged through the bottom doors of the skip For provision of hydraulic power for the operation of the 
into a concrete hopper under the quenching tower. bottom doors of the chambers, two hydraulic pumps, one acting 

From this hopper, the coke is fed into the skip of an elec- | as a stand-by to the other, and a hydraulic accumulator are 

tings trically-driven automatic inclined hoist. The skip carries the provided. The hydraulic power is supplied at a pressure of 
rough coke to an outside coke breaking, screening, and storage plant, 550 lbs. per sq. in. 
ip, by 
over- > ———__—_ 
Ipart- 
id the 
NOVEL WASTE-HEAT BOILER. keep the outer surface clean, and renders heat transfer more 
effective. 
Principles of the La Mont Generator. The unevaporated water which has been heated leaves the 
, con- ” a fs separator, and is sent to the water level pots, carrying with it 
ducer, rhe La Mont boiler* for generating steam for water gas sets any carbonates or sulphates or scale-forming matter, or foreign 
five is an American production. The principle, which is simple, | substances which may have been precipitated in their passage 
fourth lies in the injection of a small quantity of water into the top of through _the heating surface. This unevaporated hot water 
F coal, a long tube, § in. in diameter, in such a manner that the water mixes with the entering cool feed in the water level pot, there 
ghput ties the sides of the tube and is held as a 61 i tetliialhiae: precipitating the carbonates and sulphates outside the tubes. 
or th EE SE See SE ND LS ONE FF BES OS Se OS Eee Serres This mixture of hot water and cool feed is picked up by a pump, 
of the thin heated metal wall by adhesion of the water particles together with any remaining scale-forming matter. It is then 
ructed to the metal and the cohesion of the particles to each other, passed through a screen, and is returned to the top of the tubes, 
nateli creating a hollow centre for the passage of the steam thrown where it is injected. 
ction: from the film. As only part of the water is turned into steam, INSTALLATION IN AMERICA. 
whch the remaining water, together with the steam formed, issues , ose 2 
Dine ae from the lower end of the tube, and passes into a collecting pot In 1925 a La Mont generator was put into operation in con- 
eqghon and thence through a separator. The steam then passes | nection with a large water gas plant in the U nited States. It 
‘ing is through a non-return stop valve to the main steam line. The pre og waste heat from the blow period of 2, minutes ; the gas 
< ee § in. tubes are 25 ft. long, and are grouped in trays. As many making period being 32 minutes. The installation is operated 
ae of these trays as are necessary are placed } in: apart, parallel to | ith a double set of ** clapper ’’ valves—one at the outlet on the 
ai i each other, and with the tubes staggered. Headers are placed top of the generator, and the other at the intake. Steam is 
ape at top and bottom of the trays. The close spacing of the tube made from cold on the first or second blow. ' 
passes heating surface gives high velocity of gas travel, which helps to __ The new La Mont gracrator weighs about 25 tons with water, 
ie. -. is 5 ft. in diameter, and approximately 35 ft. high. It is 
: flue: * Marketed by the La Mont Corporation, 200, Fifth Avenue, New York mounted on three supporting steel columns, and can, if neces- 
Th City. sary, be erected directly over the superheater of a water gas set. 
PULVERIZED COAL FIRING. the saving in capital cost; while the operating charges are also 
much lower. With the ‘‘ Atritor ’’ system, to which reference 
Members of the Institution of Fuel Economy Engineers met | was made, it appeared that the power required is much lower 
at the Royal Society of Arts, Adelphi, on Friday evening, | than with any of the central systems. It has been proved by 
Noy, 5, for the purpose of hearing a paper by Mr. R. Jackson, Dr. Lulofs, of Amsterdam, that boiler efficiencies of over go 





of Coventry, on the subject of ‘‘ Pulverized Coal,’’ with par- 
ticular reference to the unit system. 

The following conditions should, according to the author, be 
complied with in order to obtain good results when burning 
pulverized coal : 

(1) The coal dust must be in a finely divided state, exposing a 

maximum amount of surface to oxydizing influence. 


(2) The size of the particles should be such that they may be 


completely consumed in a definite time period. 


(3) The velocity of the conveying air must be adequate to 
sustain and convey the coal particles, and must be higher 


than the velocity of flame propagation. 


The position in industry of the present storage or central 
system is, said Mr. Jackson, being definitely challenged by the 
unit or self-contained mill, which is capable of combining all 
the coal preparing operatiéns within the compass of a single 
C The unit system is now entirely dependable, and is 
available, not only where fuel requirements are relatively small, 
but for capacities up to 5 tons of coal an hour. One of the 
advantages of this system, as compared with the older one, is 


machine, 









p.ct. can be obtained by means of the unit method. 

Numerous advantages of burning coal in pulverized form were 
set out in the paper; the first being that the coal can be burned 
in the most efficient manner, and that this is coupled with easy 
control and regulation. Mr. Jackson is convinced that the use 
of pulverized coal has come to stay. 


<> 
— 





Electrically Operated Flow Meter.—There is an illustrated ac- 
count in the ‘‘ Engineer ’’ for Nov. 5 of an electrically operated 
flow meter for indicating, recording, or integrating the rate of 
flow of steam, water, gas, or other fluid, for which the makers 
—the Brown Instrument Company, of Philadelphia—claim cer- 
tain important advantages. The meter is stated to be so de- 
signed that fluctuations in the voltage of the current supplied to 
it are without effect on the readings, and as a consequence no 
voltage regulator is required. All the electrical parts and con- 
nections are external to the pressure chamber; there are no 
electrical contacts dipping into mercury; and there are no 
bushings which have to be made tight against the fluid pressure. 
The agents for the meter in Great Britain are the Lovick 
Johnson Company, 5, Montana Road, London, S.W. 17. 
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Members of the Association to the number of about fifty 
visited Huddersfield on Nov. 3. They went first to the gas- 
works, where they were received by the Gas Engineer (Mr. H. 
Singleton) and his Chairman (Alderman R. Mitchell, Mayor- 


Elect of Huddersfield). In a few well-chosen words, the Chair- 
man gave them a hearty welcome, and expressed his regrets 
that the visit would have to be so brief, as there was much to 
be seen at the works. In the last year or two they had spent 
some £240,000 on maintaining the efficiency of the plant; and 
the whole of this sum had come out of revenue. Under the 
guidance of the Gas Engineer, and Messrs. T. Dyson, B. 
Thorpe, and H. Noble, the party then made an interesting tour 
of the works. 


THE GAS-WORKS. 


The new carbonizing plant consists of nine arches, five of 
which are filled with horizontal retorts, each 23 ft. long, in beds 
of ten retorts in each arch. Four arches have built-in strut 
walls for support until the new settings are put in. The pro- 
ducers are 13 ft. deep, fitted with step grates. The fronts of 
the settings; as well as the producers, are provided with in- 
sulating bricks. The furnace lids are of the balanced type; and 
the discharging and charging machines are of Drakes’ pattern. 
The hot coke is removed by De Brouwer chain in a trough pro- 
vided with automatic quenching apparatus, in front of the 
bench, from which it is arranged that a cross conveyor shall 
convey the coke to ‘‘ Cascade ’’ screens fixed above the storage 
hoppers, which are arranged with bagging shoots, as well as for 
loading into motor and railway wagons. 

On the other side of the house is a coal tipping plant, to- 
gether with the usual breakers, elevators, and 48 hours’ coal 
hoppers. The whole of this plant is in a house which previ- 
ously contained 24 beds of inclined retorts. The purifiers and 
purifier house are of reinforced concrete. The coke handling 
plant in the older retort house is on the lines of a modified 
telpher, with self-discharging skip; the quenching being per- 
formed automatically on the drag-bar conveyor. 

The sulphate of ammonia plant produces 5 tons a day. The 
tar works were inspected, where complete distillation, as well 
as the making of prepared tar, was being carried out. There 
is installed pneumatic oxide handling plant to deal with 1o tons. 
of oxide an hour. 


MESSRS. W. C. HOLMES & CO., LTD. 


Subsequently the party proceeded to the works of Messrs. 
W. C. Holmes & Co.; and here they were received and con- 
ducted over the establishment by Messrs. P. Holmes, J. Whittle, 
W. Crosley, C. Cooper, and C. Hanson. 

Founded in the year 1850 by the late Mr. W. Cartwright 
Holmes, the firm were one of the first engineering concerns to 
devote their activities exclusively to the requirements of the gas 
and allied chemical industries. Within a few years, over three 
hundred areas were provided with complete equipment by 
Messrs. W. C. Holmes & Co., and in addition a large number 
of towns and villages in France, Germany, Russia, &c. Very 
few of these plants are in existence to-day ; but from the draw- 
ings and other documents still at Turnbridge, it can be seen 
that much ingenuity was exercised to produce small units for 
carbonizing and purifying, to combine compactness and sim- 
plicity with the advantages of continuous operation and easy 
control of larger installations. 

The firm’s activities now cover the manufacture of iron and 
steel work construction of every description found on gas-works 
and coke oven plants. Several large installations of complete 
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MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
Visit to Huddersfield. 


condensing, tar extracting, and ammonia and benzole recovery 
plants (of which those at the new coke ovens of the Shelton 
Iron-Works, Stoke-on-Trent, and the new Partington Gas-W orks 
of the Manchester Corporation are notable examples) have re. 
cently been undertaken. Patents taken out in 1855 and 1858 


| covering improvements in gas washing and purifying apparatus 
| marked the determination to concentrate on the improvement in 


means of securing the supply of a “* pure ’’ gas to the consumer, 
Later .patents deal with the introduction of the Holmes’ 
‘* brush ”’ rotary washer. 

All wrought-iron and steel work construction is carried out 
in two lofty shops, each 48 ft. wide by 200 ft. long. Bay No. ; 
is reserved chiefly for assembling, riveting and caulking, and 
also houses the air compressors and pumps and accumulator for 
the pneumatic and hydraulic tools. Bay No. 2 is equipped with 
four Asquith radial plate drills, with individual electric motor 
drive served by overhead electrically operated travelling crane, 
The smiths’ forges, plate and bar furnace, hydraulic press, and 
punching, shearing, and section handling machines are located 
in the north end of this bay. A complete welding equipment is 
installed, and occupies the south end; and recently additions 
have been made to meet the demand for pressed-steel electrically 
welded specials, pipes for by-passes, &c. A number of portable 
acetylene generators are also in use for cutting and welding. 

In the yard are sheds containing bar straightening and cold 
sawing machines, and a separate building is devoted to marking 
out, template making, and storage. The yard is served by two 
steam loco cranes. The foundry consists of a building 210 ft. 
long in two spans, one of which is 50 ft. wide, and the other 
30 ft. The equipment comprises two cupolas, the larger having 
a capacity of 7 tons per hour, and the smaller 3 tons per hour. 
For the drying of the cores for the various castings three large 
core stoves, heated by coke fires, are provided. 

The pattern shop and pattern store are adjacent to the foun- 
dry. The mechanics’ shops include machine shop, fitting shop, 
and erecting shop, and cover a total space of 212 ft. by 85 ft. 
The largest of the three bays forms the heavy machine shop 
and erecting shop, and is spanned by two 5-ton electric cranes. 
The machines are arranged down two sides of the shop, those 
on each side being driven by separate motors, in addition to 
which there are several independent motor-driven _ tools. 
Specially designed planing machines and vertical boring and 
facing machines and lathes have recently been installed to finish 
with speed and accuracy castings such as are used in the con- 
struction of purifiers, condensers, rotary washers, &c. Castings 
of the largest size accepted by the railway companies in cylin- 
drical and rectangular form are faced and drilled on these 
machines. The north end of the third bay is devoted to the 
assembling and testing of gas valves; special facilities being 
provided for the storage of parts and rapid grinding-in and test- 
ing operations to enable customers’ special requirements in all 
types of ‘‘ Western ”’ valves to be met with the minimum of 
delay. 

Extensions recently made at the north end of the works pro- 
vide for yard space and sheds for storage of erectors’ tackle and 
tools, and extra floor space in the erection shop. A further ex- 
tension, at the south accommodates additional boring and 
planing machines as well as offices. 

The members left by special omnibuses, and saw the low- 
pressure high-power lighting in several thoroughfares on their 
way to tea (as guests of the firm) at Whiteley’s café in West- 
gate. Mr. W. H. Battersby (President), in acknowledging the 
welcome by the Chairman of the Gas Committee, said they 
much appreciated the presence of the Mayor-Elect. A vote of 
thanks was passed to the hosts for their welcome and _ hospi- 
tality ; and to this Mr. Holmes and Mr. Singleton replied. 


























GLOVER-WEST VERTICAL RETORTS. 
Recent Contracts, 


Those gas engineers who have found themselves during the 
difficult period of the coal dispute in possession of an installa- 
tion of continuous vertical retorts with steaming facilities have 
been in a fortunate position. They have been able to meet the 
unprecedented demands for gas with the minimum quantity 
of such coals as have been available, and they have been able 
to vary carbonizing conditions to suit the many various kinds 
of coal from America and the Continent which they have been 
called upon to carbonize. No doubt these advantages, coupled 
with the increased sales of gas in all quarters, are responsible 
for the comparatively large number of contracts placed recently 
for Glover-West vertical retorts. } 

_Since the ‘date of the stoppage in the coalfields—that is 
since May 1—no fewer than seven contracts in this country, 
and four abroad, have been placed with West’s Gas Improve- 
ment Company for vertical retort installations. These include 
contracts with the gas undertakings at Stoke-on-Trent, for 
carbonizing plant of a daily capacity of 3? millions, with a 











complete coal and coke handling plant, retort house building 
and foundations, electric generating plant, and waste-heat re- 
covery apparatus; at Altrincham, for carbonizing plant of a 
daily capacity of 500,000 c.ft., coal and coke handling plant, 
and retort house building and foundations; and at Bedford, 
for plant of a daily capacity of 1,280,000 ¢-ft., with coal and 
coke handling plant and retort house building. There are 
also important contracts abroad, including the addition of 2 
ninth setting to the Toronto installation, the completion of the 
Wellington (N.Z.) installation, a new installation of forty 
‘“‘ New Model ” retorts of the large type for the Springfield 
(Mass.) undertaking, and an installation for Manly (Aus- 
tralia), comprising sixteen large ‘‘ New Model ”’ retorts with 
waste-heat recovery plant. And there are extensions of exist- 
ing installations of Glover-West vertical retorts in this country. 
Eight retorts are to be added to the installation at Coatbr dge; 
the Rochdale installation, which has been in operation sil" 
1911, is being reconstructed on the ‘“‘ New Model,” ane te 
coal and coke handling plant is also being brought up-to- pose 
and eight retorts of the large ‘‘ New Model ”’ are being 2 — 
to the Bangor (Co. Down) installation, this being the secon¢ 
extension. 
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THE SMOKE ABATEMENT BILL. 


Correspondence with the Ministry of Health. 


In the course of the lecture delivered by Dr. C. W. Saleeby 
on the eve of the Annual Conference of the British Commercial 
Gas Association at Newcastle-upon-Tyne (as reported in our 
last issue), he made reference to points in correspondence which 
he had had with Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Minister of Health. 


That correspondence is of such a valuabie nature that we think 
it should be in the possession of all concerned in the gas in- 
dustry, and all interested in the important subject of the puri- 
fication of the atmosphere. The arguments advanced in the 
letters by Dr. Saleeby are of a nature which should be in- 
valuable for discussion purposes in every gas-supply area in 
relation to the subject of obtaining legislative help for the pro- 
gressive abatement of domestic smoke. In view of this, no 
apology is needed for reproducing the correspondence in extenso 


Dr. Saleeby (for the Sunlight League) to the Minister of 
Health. 
The Sunlight League, 
Carnegie House, 
117, Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. 
July 1, 1926. 
SMOKE ABATEMENT BILL. 


Deak Mr. CHAMBERLAIN,—While welcoming the Public Health 
(Smoke Abatement) Bill in general, there are certain respects in which 
it appears to us to accomplish or promise less abatement of the smoke 
evil than we believe to be practicable. 

Accordingly we beg your consideration of the following points, to 
which we attach the utmost importance. 


Clause 1 (1) (e).—We submit that this exempting clause is in reality 
unnecessary in view of the complete protection against the im- 
position of new burdens afforded to all industries by Clause 1 (4). 
We would point out that by this sub-section the position is actually 
made worse than under the present law in respect of nuisances 
caused by the processes specified in the sub-section. We under- 
stand that the Government is pledged to the temporary exemption 
of metalliferous processes, to which we take exception. If this be 
so, we submit that the Government should make clear its inten- 
tion to regard the five-year period of exemption as a maximum, 
and that the Minister should undertake to exercise his powers under 
the last paragraph of the sub-section at the expiration of five 
years. We also protest strongly against the provision whereby the 
Minister may extend the exemption to other industrial processes 
without qualification. 

Clause 2 (1)—We would urge upon the Minister the importance of 
making clear his intention to exercise his powers under this clause, 
without delay, if any local authority unreasonably omits to make 
by-laws of a satisfactory character. 

Clause 5.—We desire to protest particularly strongly against the in- 
clusion of the words ‘‘ other than private dwelling-houses ’’ in this 
clause. We submit that these words should be deleted, and the 
words ‘‘ or cooking ’’ added after the word “ heating,’ for the 
following reasons : 


(1) Domestic smoke is responsible for more than half of the 
smoke from which this country suffers. 

(2) Local authorities already have, and employ, powers, in sub- 
mitting schemes under the Housing Act, to make provision 
for such arrangements for heating and cooking as are cal- 
culated to prevent or reduce the emission of smoke. It is 
invidious and illogical that local authorities should have 
power to apply such regulations to new dwelling-houses of 
one class only. 

The argument, employed on behalf of the Government in 
the House of Lords, that ‘* the spontaneous adoption of 
smokeless methods is progressing very favourably ’’ is not 
an argument for inaction; on the contrary, it proves the 
reasonableness and practicability of pressing for a wider ex- 
tension of the various smokeless methods available. 


(4) There is no reason to suppose that local authorities, if given 
powers to deal with new dwelling-houses under this clause, 
would make too drastic or impracticable by-laws. They 
have not tended to do so in respect of subsidy-houses; and 
in any event the Minister need not, and obviously would not, 
confirm such over-drastic by-laws. 

(5) It is unreasonable that, while industry generally is prepared 
to accept this Bill, with few reservations, and is, through the 
Federation of British Industries, adopting a progressive at- 
titude, progressive local authorities should be refused even 
the power to make reasonable demands upon the private 
builder with a view to reducing the smoke nuisance so far 
as the domestic chimney is to blame. d 

Clause 7.—We submit that the Minister should make provision in the 
Bill for effective action to be taken in the event of the failure of 
the Council of a County Borough to carry out its duties in respect 
of smoke nuisances. 

Clause 10.—We submit that some more effective and convincing 
method of abating the emission of smoke from Government pre- 
mises should be devised, in view of the enormous value of an ex- 
ample set by the Government both to local authorities and to private 
individuals,—Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) C. W. Saveesy. 





The Private Secretary to the Minister of Health to Dr. C. W. 
Saleeby. 
Ministry of Health, 
Whitehall, S.W. 1. 
July 22, 192b. 


Dear Sir,—I am desired by Mr. Chamberlain to say that he has 
given careful consideration to the memorandum submitted with your 
letter of July 1 on the Smoke Abatement Bill, on which he makes 
the following comments. 

Clause 1 (1) (e).—It is a mistake to say that this clause is ‘* un- 
necessary in view of the complete protection against the imposition 
of new burdens afforded to all industries by Clause 1 (4) ”’ (it is 
presumed that the reference is to Clause 1 (3) ). The defence made 
available by that sub-clause is only in respect of smoke that is not 
black. 

The present position is that the provisions of the law with regard 
to smoke abatement are not in fact enforced and, according to re- 
liable evidence, cannot in practice be enforced in the case of certain 
industrial processes. In such cases it is clearly desirable that there 
should be express exemption, with any safeguards which are practic- 
able; the result of having a law which cannot be enforced is to 
weaken the effect of the law. 

The industrial processes expressly mentioned in the sub-clause 
are certain metalliferous processes in respect of which the Minister 
is satisfied that there is a sufficient case for their inclusion. It 
appears to him right that there should be means of exempting also 
other industrial processes in the same position. But there is no 
intention of exempting any industrial processes unless an adequate 
case for this course is made out; and any extension of the exemp- 
tion will have to be confirmed by Parliament. 

The extent to which any exemption can be removed must evi- 
dently depend upon how far means have been devised for prevent- 
ing a smoke nuisance in connection with the particular processes, 
and how far it is practicable to enforce the adoption of such means. 
It is, therefore, not possible for the Minister to undertake that the 
five-year period mentioned in the sub-clause is to be a maximum ; 
but it is his firm intention that processes in respect of which 
exemption is given shall be removed from their preferential posi- 
tion as soon as the conditions reasonably permit. The sub-clause 
provides means by which this can be done, 

Clause 2 (1) expressly enables the Minister of Health to require a 
local authority to make by-laws; and it is his intention to use this 
power, where its exercise is required, in the public interest. 

Clause 5.—This is a matter to which the Minister has given much 
thought, and he is considering it further in the light of represen- 
tations which have been made to him. In the meantime, he wishes 
me to point out that there are a number of objections to the 
amendments which are proposed. 

While it is quite true that the domestic chimney is responsible 
for most of the smoke evil, it must be remembered that no one has 
suggested the practicability of dealing with existing grates, which, 
of course, far exceed those in new houses. The possibilities are 
therefore confined to the latter. So far as houses provided by local 
authorities are concerned, the majority of them are already equipped 
with gas or electricity or both. It has to be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that out of more than 670,000 dwellings erected since the war, 
about two-thirds have been built by private enterprise; and im- 
portant as is the smoke problem, that of housing is still more vital, 
and we must be very careful not to do anything which would set 
back the progress which is now being made. 

In matters of this kind, especially where they touch home con- 
ditions so closely, it is essential to take account of general senti- 
ment; and experience under the housing schemes shows that there 
are limits to the extent to which it is possible to induce house- 
holders to adopt methods of heating to which they are not used. 
Moreover, the proposed amendment appears to the Minister to be 
open to the further objection of differentiating between individuals, 
which is condemned in the memorandum as invidious and illogical. 
Persons living in existing houses will be allowed to have an open 
grate, while persons in new houses, subject to the by-laws, would 
be restrained. The distinction would be the more invidious because 
at the present time smokeless methods of heating are usually more 
costly, particularly in some districts, than the use of coal; and 
while this additional cost may be a matter of little importance to 
the well-to-do, it may be a matter of moment to others. 

The fact is that the difficult problem of domestic smoke cannot 
be solved until means have been devised for reducing the smoke 
from existing grates; and, therefore, so far as the domestic prob- 
lem is concerned, the Minister is strongly of opinion that the line of 
progress (in addition to fostering the use of gas and electricity) is 
in the direction of discovering a smokeless fuel which can be re- 
tailed at a low price, and can be used in the ordinary grate, and the 
Government are spending a great deal of money in researches to 
this end. 

Clause 7.—The Smoke Bill is to be read as one with the Public Health 
Acts (see Clause 11). The Public Health Act of 1875 (Section 299) 
contains powers under which the Minister of Health may take 
action in the case of any local authority which is in default. 

Clause 10.—It is not clear to the Minister what precisely you have 
in mind. The clause puts a definite obligation on the Government 
Department concerned to observe the standard set out in the law. 
If the Minister in charge of the Department fails to carry out his 
duty in this respect, he is responsible to Parliament; and it is for 
Parliament to take him to task for any failure. There are con- 
stitutional difficulties in the way of applying the law to establish- 
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ments of the Crown in the same way as to private establishments ; 
and the Minister wishes me to refer you, on this point, to the 
debate on this clause which took place in the House of Lords. 


In conclusion, the Minister desires me to assure you that he is 
anxious to do all that is reasonably possible to reduce the smoke evil. 
There is no question that the governing factor in obtaining this 
result is not to be found in any new legislative measure, but in im- 
proved local administration. In the last resort, this improved local 
administration must rest on local opinion; and it is upon the educa- 
tion of local opinion that progress must chiefly depend. 

The Minister recognizes that the present Bill is not a drastic 
measure. During the present industrial depression, it is important 
not to do anything which might even seem to hinder the recovery of 
trade. Even as it is, he is receiving representations from manu- 
facturers protesting against the Bill. He is himself satisfied that 
the Bill, if passed as it now stands, can be administered without any 
harm to industry; and he is anxious to obtain the passage of a 
measure which can be worked, rather than one which, however ex- 
cellent might be its provisions on paper, would in fact not be ad- 
ministered by local authorities because there was not sufficient back- 
ing behind it. 

A similar letter has been addressed to the Hon. Secretary of the 
National Association for the Prevention of Infant Mortality.—Yours 
faithfully, 

(Signed) Doucias VEALE, 
Private Secretary. 


Dr. Saleeby (for the Sunlight League) to the Minister of 
Health, 
The Sunlight League, 
Carnegie House, 
117, Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. 
August, 1926. 


Dear Mr. CHAMBERLAIN,—I have now had an opportunity of con- 
sidering in detail your Private Secretary’s letter of July 22 convey- 
ing your reply to the memorandum on the Smoke Abatement Bill 
which I submitted with my letter of July 1. 

On behalf of the Sunlight League, I should like to thank you for 
your communication, which in the main is very reassuring, particu- 
iarly in regard to the provisions affecting industrial smoke and your 
intention to exercise your powers under Clause 2 (1). 

Your interesting reply, however, to our criticisms of Clause 5 
does, I think, fail to appreciate some of the arguments put forward 
in the memorandum which I sent you. I accordingly enclose on 
behalf of the Sunlight League a further short memorandum drawn 
up in the light of your letter of July 22, dealing with the suggestion 
that new dwelling-houses, and cooking, should come within the scope 
of Clause 5. I hope you will give these further observations your 
attention.—Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) C. W. Sarrrsy. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SMOKE ABATEMENT) BILL, 
CLAUSE 5 


Memorandum to the Minister of Health (with reference to 
our suggestion that the words “‘ other than private dwelling 
houses ” should be deleted from the Clause, and the words 
‘“ or cooking ”’ added after the word “‘ heating ’’).—August, 
1926. 


We fully agree that, as stated in the Minister’s letter of July 
22, the ‘‘ problem of domestic smoke cannot be solved until 
means have been devised for reducing the smoke from existing 
grates.’’ But the effect of deleting the words, now standing in 
the Clause, ‘‘ other than private dwelling houses ’’ would not 
in our opinion be open to objection on the grounds that it 
differentiated between persons living in existing houses and 
persons in new houses. If the principle were accepted that a 
reform cannot be proceeded with unless it can be universally 
applied at one step, progress would quickly cease. As a matter 
of fact, it is clear that no such principle is being accepted, in 
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view of the distinction already permitted between houses pro- 
vided by local authorities and houses built by private enterprise, 
A local authority can determine, subject to the approval of the 
Minister, to equip the former with gas or electricity, or both 
but has no powers whatever to make regulations to reduce the 
emission of smoke in the latter. 

The question, therefore, arises whether, in fact, if the powers 
which we suggest were given to local authorities, this would in 
any way administer a set-back to the progress now being made 
in providing houses built by private enterprise. We submit 
that the fact that the majority of houses provided by local 
authorities are equipped with gas or electricity is itself proof of 
the general acceptability of such arrangements. We certainly 
agree that, as stated in your letter, ‘‘ there are limits to the 
extent to which it is possible to induce householders to adopt 
methods of heating to which they are not used.’’ But there 
would ‘under our proposals be no greater danger of these limits 
being exceeded in the case of ‘* private enterprise houses ”’ than 
there is at present in the case of a local authority’s houses, 
Indeed, in making and approving by-laws relating to ney 
dwelling houses in general, local authorities and the Minister 
would have the advantage of experience already gained under 
housing schemes to guide them as to the limits of practicability, 

Further, it is pointed out in your letter that ‘‘ at the present 
time smokeless methods of heating ... are usually more 
costly than the use of coal,’’ and that this may be a matter ot 
importance to the less well-to-do. All this is obviously true. 
But we would point out that the very houses (built by local 
authorities) in which gas or electricity has already been pro- 
vided, and has been proved (within limits) to be acceptable to 
the householders, are houses in the main designed for and 
occupied by persons of limited means. We therefore submit 
that, while there are admitted limits to the practicability of 
dealing with new dwelling houses—limits which vary from dis- 
trict to district—there is ample evidence that in many places 
by-laws could be made without damage to private building, or 
financial hardship to the householders. The flexibility of a 
purely permissive clause is required, and we suggest nothing 
more; but we submit that under the Clause, amended as we 
suggest, some very useful progress could be made. 

With regard to cooking, we desire to point out that the coal- 
fired kitchener is not only one of the worst but one of the least 
necessary causes of smoke emission. We are informed that 
over five million gas cookers alone are in use in this country, 
and though there are certain places in which the price of gas is 
prohibitive or gas is not even available, the cooking problem 
presents far fewer difficulties than the heating problem. We 
therefore submit that even if the words ‘ other than private 
dwelling houses *’ were to be retained, the words “ or cooking ’ 
should still be added in the Clause. Otherwise, in our view, 
the Bill, in making no attack upon the coal-fired kitchener, 
misses its most obvious victim. 

Finally, we attach importance to our proposals for a further 
reason to which we ask your special attention. If the Clause 
be passed as it stands at present, it is calculated to give the 
impression that not even a partial solution of the problem of 
domestic smoke is at hand. We believe that the effect of 
creating this impression will be definitely to retard the spon- 
taneous adoption of smokeless methods of heating and cooking, 
especially in existing houses. If, on the other hand, the 
Government were to show their belief even in the limited effi- 
cacy and practicability of existing smokeless methods, public 
interest would be aroused and a considerable stimulus given to 
householders in general to investigate the available methods 
with a view to adopting them in their own homes. For the 
Government to suggest, as the present Clause may do, that 
domestic smoke cannot be successfully abated, is to discourage 
individual effort and perpetuate the evil even where it could be 
removed. 











Drip Pumping at Reading (Pa.). 


‘* Pumping Drips, 1926 Fashion,” is the title of an article 


appearing in the ‘‘ American Gas Association Monthly,’’ in 
which Mr. William Naile, Superintendent of Distribution, 
describes the method that has been used during the past two 
years by the Reading (Pa.) Consumers’ Gas Company for pump- 
ing drips. The outfit comprises in the first place a 500-gallon 
welded steel tank, mounted on a 2-ton chassis. To measure the 
amount of liquid pumped from each drip, there is a float device 
which indicates directly in gallons on a scale. A vacuum 
gauge is mounted on the right side of the truck; and this 
enables the operator to determine when all the liquid has been 
drawn from the drip. Air release and liquid check valves are 
provided to get rid of the air in the tank while it is being 
filled, and to prevent spilling of the liquid during transit. A 
5 in. by 5 in. piston pump, with a rated capacity of about 
33 gallons of liquid per minute, is mounted between the tank 
and the cab. The pump receives power from the truck motor 
through a separate shaft on the transmission. The power take- 
off control and auxiliary gas throttle are mounted directly below 
the pump on the right side of the unit. The pump is protected 
by a substantial curtain cover, which can readily be thrown 


back, when it is desired to get td the pump. Necessary valves 
on the inlet and outlet of the pump are within easy reach on 
the right side of the tank. The unit has two flexible hose drip 
connections, one of which is run to the front, and the other 
to the rear. This arrangement permits of pumping drips from 
almost any position to the front or rear of the truck or to 
either side. A flexible hose is also used to connect the pump 
to the tank, so that leaks at joints of pipes and fittings are 
eliminated. To prevent freezing of the liquid in the pump and 
connections, a heating unit is placed so as to keep the pump 
warm during cold weather. A heater pipe is also carried to 
the rear outlet of the tank. The heater units are connected to 
the exhaust pipe from the engine of the truck. 





National Coal Products Exhibition——I[n connection with th 
above Exhibition, which has been organized by the Manchester 
Section of the Society of Chemical Industry, a comprehensive 
exhibit of models, drawings, and photographs, illustrative of 
plant and processes in the coal and allied industries, is being 
arranged. Those participating are required to deliver models 

| at the City Hall, Manchester, before Friday next. 
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COMMERCIAL VALUE OF A CENSUS OF CONSUMERS’ PREMISES AND THE 


INSPECTION AND 


MAINTENANCE OF APPLIANCES. 


[Extracts from a paper by H. H. Creasey (Manager, Special Service Section, Gas Sales Department, Gas Light and 
Coke Company), before the ‘‘B.C.G.A.,’’ at Newcastle, on Oct. 27.] 


DIAGNOSIS BEFORE TREATMENT. 


In the title of the paper the words ‘‘ census of consumers’ 
premises ’? come before ‘‘ maintenance.’’ This indicates the 
view taken and the policy adopted by my Company ; because, 
while we have for many years been carrying out a scheme of 
partly charged and partly free maintenance (to which I refer 
later), we are confident that, if we are to achieve the ideal at 
which we are all aiming—namely, perfect service to our con- 
sumers—we must from time to time make an examination of 
the whole of their installations and take a census of the whole 
of their premises. We are convinced that upon such a system, 
with which, as a necessary corollary, must be included the 
yeriodical maintenance of appliances, the present and future 
prosperity of our industry largely depends. 


Poticy OF COMPLETE CENSUS. 


There seem to me to be varying views on the subject of 
what constitutes the inspection and maintenance of consumers’ 
appliances, and how they should be carried out. As far as | 
can gather, there are undertakings which include both examina- 
tion and maintenance in one operation by the same man. 
Having regard to the conditions which exist in our area of 
supply, we consider that there is an essential difference be- 
tween inspection and maintenance ; and that whether the main- 
tenance of a consumer’s appliances is already being carried 
ut, or not, a complete ‘‘ census,’ or examination of the con- 
sumer’s premises and appliances, is necessary, and should be 
made from time to time by someone other than a maintenance 
fitter. 
PATCHING-UP OBSOLETE GOODs. 


A workman may go on maintaining an appliance which is no 
credit to the undertaking or to the industry, while in the best 
interests of all concerned (especially that of the consumer) it 
should be exchanged for a more up-to-date and efficient one. 
\gain, it may be that a gas fire, though functioning efficiently, 
is unsuitable from the viewpoints of either adequacy or appear- 
ance—it may be out of harmony with its surroundings, or be 
fitted in an ugly though effective fashion—and a workman is 
not the right representative of the undertaking to deal with 
such circumstances. It must be remembered that a call by an 
oficial for some other purpose at some other time may not lead 
to the detection of the undesirable appliance. Only some such 
scheme as that outlined in this paper can, I submit, possibly 
cover completely all the vital points. 

A maintenance man to us is a workman or fitter—a crafts- 
man—who, while he is capable of giving a certain amount 
of advice and assistance to a consumer, is unlikely to have 
the judgment, or the experience and efficiency, of the type of 
man we employ to carry out the careful and skilled examina- 
tion of consumers’ premises and appliances, and the recording 
like of them and of the potential opportunities for further busi- 
ness which are carried out under what we call our Examina- 
tion Scheme. 





Epucatep ADVISORS NECESSARY. 


The type of craftsman capable of maintaining apparatus 
can probably be obtained in the ratio of 20 to 1 compared with 
the men re quired for examination or census work; and a fitter 
who is capable of carrying out maintenance work is by no 
means the one who can efficiently act as the consumer’s guide, 
philosopher, and friend, and thereby as a profitable salesman 
an important point. If a man employed as a maintenance 
litter were capable of these things, his quality would be wasted, 
and he should be promoted, and cease to function as a crafts- 
man. In short, we consider that the work of an examiner is 
‘00 complex and too important, because of its possibilities if 
thoroughly done, for a fitter to be used for the purpose. I will 


now give some details of our scheme regarding ordinary con- 
sumers 
Our examiner’s call is preceded by a letter, which contains 
"ls name and heralds his approach. The letter is signed by the 
Controller of Gas Sales. 
EXAMINER versus FITTER. 

lhe consumer expects to see someone of rather more import- 
ance thin a workman, and is entitled to anticipate a visit 
ne one who is reasonably expert on any gas subject upon 
Which may desire advice or assistance. 

I have heard of cases where letters have been sent to con- 


‘Sumers asking them whether they are satisfied with their ap- 
Paratus, and stating that a representative will call to ascer- 
fain whether this is the case. When the representative has 
called, if the consumer has said that he or she was perfectly 
Satisfied, the representative has got a signature to a card to this 
effect, ind the ‘* examination ’’ has ended there ; no apparatus 
*r fittings being actually inspected. 












Such a system does not go far enough. It is really worse 
than nothing in many cases, because it creates a false sense of 
security, an idea that all has been: done that is necessary. 
While it is, of course, important to know that a consumer is 
satisfied, this is by no means all that is to be desired. The 
consumer may be, often is, satisfied with something far short 
of our best, and ought not to be satisfied. What we want to 
know on the certificate of one of our expert representatives is 
whether we, with our better knowledge of the possibilities of 
gas, can feel satisfied; and this certificate can only be based 
upon a careful examination by him of the whole of a con- 
sumer’s installation. 


Durits OF EXAMINERS. 


The duties of our examiners, the details of the office routine 
and recording work involved, and a great deal of advice and 
instruction to the examiners regarding the objects and work- 
ing of this scheme, have been carefully laid down in our book 
of ** Instructions to Examiners.’’ JI have Mr. Goodenough’s 
authority to say that the Company will be glad to furnish a 
copy of the full book of instructions to any member wishing to 
go into the-scheme more closely. 

While the organization is centralized at our chief office—as 
regards the issuing of ‘* obtaining entrance ”’ letters, the keep- 
ing of master record cards, and the subsequent issuing of can- 
vassing letters—examiners always operate from, and use, the 
offices to which the districts they work on are attached. 

They are thus constantly in touch with the district inspec- 
tors, from whom they can get advice in any difficult case. We 
have also a liaison officer between the inspector, the examiner, 
and the central organization, who is in charge of a number 
of examiners operating from several offices. ‘This officer is 
known as an inspecting examiner. 

The examiner’s duty is to inspect the whole of each con- 
sumer’s installation, from beginning to end, to see that it is 
in a satisfactory condition, and to deal with any complaints 
which are made by the consumer. 

He must light up and test all appliances; see that each is 
completely suitable for the purpose for which it is installed ; 
recommend any repairs or alterations that are necessary to 
consumers’ appliances ; and arrange for any necessary to those 
which are hired from the Company, whether they are being 
periodically maintained under agreement or not. 

He is also required to note and make a record of certain 
details regarding the consumer’s. premises and appliances, 
which we speak of as ‘‘ taking a census.’’ ‘These details be- 
come the basis for future canvassing campaigns: The oppor- 
tunities which exist for additional business are thus established 
and serve as targets. 


Rrcorps LEAD TO ORDERS. 


In our experience, a positive record of the details of a con 
sumer’s premises and installation is invaluable; and though 
many items which are entered on our cards by the examiner 
may already be known, and, indeed, appear in what we call 
our meter index books, no such complete record as we are now 
compiling ever existed until we started the examination scheme. 

Having done all that is required in this direction, the 
examiner last, but by no means least, must try diplomatically 
for orders, because if such services as I have set out are to 
be rendered to a consumer entirely free of charge, it is desir- 
able that additional business should result in a fair proportion 
of cases. It is obvious that the price of gas would have to 
bear the addition to our costs Which is incurred, unless some- 
thing more than better service to the consumer, with consoli- 
dation of his existing custom, were gained thereby. 

Hence the ‘‘ commercial ’’ part of my title. We have proved 
that this service pays in new business, as well as in conserved 
business. 

It is important here to mention that the fundamentals of 
our scheme are based on the fact that we, as an undertaking, 
ourselves carry out any installation work for which we may 
obtain orders from our consumers, who now employ us to carry 
out a large proportion of their work, and do not now employ 
private gasfitters to any appreciable extent. 

A great deal of their work in the past, however, was carriea 
out by outside firms and by private gasfitters in a small way 
of business; and it is from the results of a great deal of their 
work that we find our consumers have suffered—and are still 
suffering—most. 

We realize that our present system in its entirety is not prac- 
ticable in the areas of some gas undertakings, for reasons 


arising out of local conditions. If I may say so, we sympa- 
thize cordially with those who do not carry out the whole 


system merely 
wish to do so. 
In accordance with our standard practice, an examiner must 


because they cannot, however much they may 
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be prepared to accept--or to persuade a consumer to give—an 
order and to deal with the whole matter throughout. 
DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS. 

When the examiner has succeeded in bringing a consumer 
to the point of desire regarding the suggested installation of 
any appliance, we do not consider that the consumer should be 
told ‘‘ I will send someone along to arrange what is neces- 
sary.’ The examiner is the someone to do that. He is the 
Company to the consumer, and has been referred to in our 
letter as a skilled representative. Unless, therefore, a job is 
one of such magnitude as to require further investigation, 
measurements, and calculations, he should be capable of clinch- 
ing the order there and then, and of passing it straight to those 
who are to carry it out. Nothing is more annoying to a con- 
sumer than to have more than one person to-deal with in such 
a matter. 


TECHNICALLY QUALIFIED SALESMEN IMPERATIVE. 


The need of a technically qualified salesman, instead of a 
fitter, for examination work is clearly indicated, even as re- 
gards an ordinary consumer’s dwelling house. I think it will 
be generally accepted that this need is accentuated in the case 
of a factory, or the premises of such important consumers as 
doctors, architects, and other professional men who are called 
upon to give advice to the public. 


Factory EXAMINATION AND MANUFACTURING EFFICIENCY. 


Just before the war we commenced an examination of fac- 
tories. One representative specially qualified for the work 
began to call upon factory consumers, to examine all their 
apparatus, with a view to giving advice and assistance thereon. 
We have now examined all the appliances—and recorded these 
and the open opportunities which exist—in nearly 8000 fac- 
tories. The additional business that has arisen out of the in- 
spection, overhaul, repair, and reconstruction of consumers’ 
out-of-date plant, has been so enormous that we have re- 
peatedly found it necessary to appoint extra representatives to 
handle the work. Indeed, the demand for additional industrial 
representatives arises at a more rapid rate than we are able 
to train them. 

Our experience has proved that there is some result to be 
achieved from the examination of almost every factory to which 
our representatives gain access; and the immediate and subse- 
quent work arising out of this naturally slows down their rate 
of examination of other factories. They are always discover- 
ing opportunities for carrying out experiments, and frequently 
find a great deal of the consumer’s plant in such an inefficient 
condition that it is on the verge of being scrapped in favour 
of one or other of our competitors. 

There is perhaps no harm in setting out short details of the 
results achieved during the past year in connection with this 
factory examination scheme. 

Orders were obtained for the installation of 421 cookers, 
122 water heaters, 2175 heaters, 2019 trade appliances, 69 gas 
engines, and 3196 lights and small appliances. 

The total amount of money taken for the sale of appliances. 
the reconstruction of factory consumers’ own apparatus, and 
for fixing work was £26,214; while for adjustments and over- 
hauling work a further sum of £1183 was charged. 


Gas ENGINEs. 


We have been once round all the gas engines in our area, 
and are well forward with a second examination. When IJ tell 
you that we have more than 2200 engines, with a total of over 
40,000 B.H.P. and an annual consumption of over 2} million 
therms, you will appreciate that the load is worthy of our care 
and attention. 

We get orders for new engines in place of those which are too 
bad to repair; and in cases where the consumer needs more 
power, and would have scrapped his existing engine and in- 
stalled electric motors, we frequently get the order for a new 
and larger engine, or engines, to provide the extra power 
required. Last year we installed as many engines as we did 
in the previous two years put together, and ihe B.H.P. installed 
was four times greater than in the previous year—and this at 
a time when trade was very bad and electric competition was 
keener than ever. 


SERVICE TO Domestic CONSUMERS. 


Having already decided upon a system, we first had an oppor- 
tunity of trying it out on one district in 1921, and the Directors 
subsequently extended the scheme to a number of other districts, 
and have now authorized its extension to all. It*was decided 
to use what we call an Assisting Inspector for the purpose— 
that is, a man in training for promotion to the district staff. 
A man who has reached this position has been through all the 
various phases of gas sales work, and has had such practical 
and clerical experience as to qualify him to take up the work 
of assisting an inspector who has charge of a district. He thus 
knows the whole district routine from A to Z; has already 
handled customers and all their inquiries; and especially has 
had experience in taking orders for appliances and setting up 
specifications and estimates for their fixing. He is on a grade 
which is just below that of.a staff assistant inspector, which 
position he is desirous of gaining, and he therefore has an addi- 
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tional incentive to attain the utmost degree of success in his 
new task. 


TRAINING OFFICERS AND MEN. 


We have set up what we call a “ valuation by points ”’ sys. 
tem, by which the results obtained by each man are valued, 
and upon which are based promotions to staff appointments, 
and subsequently the annual bonuses paid to those who be. 
come staff officers and remain on the work. We have also found 
that the examination work is a good training ground for the 
production of men needed in the section for higher-grac& 
special work; and from time to time we have been able 
draft examiners to more important positions. 

The whole pointing system is based on the ideal of the maxi- 
mum service to the consumer, and is so balanced that it does 
not pay an examiner to do anything other than the right thing 
from the consumer’s point of view. It is impressed upon the 
examiner that no effort is to be made to obtain an order for 
something that would not serve the best interests of the con- 
sumer, or would be beyond his means to pay for in running 
cost. The examiner is also made to understand that he is 
trusted, that he is not bound down to examine so many 
premises per day, but that the number depends upon his own 
judgment as to how long he can profitably spend on any one 
consumer’s premises. 

It must be remembered that, before an examiner is chosen, 
he has already proved his worth, so there is little risk in leaving 
him to decide how many examinations he makes per day. At 
the worst, we have no difficulty in ascertaining from his re- 
sults whether or not an examiner is reasonably pulling his 
weight. 

The pointing system has also been applied with great success 
to the activities of the representatives who deal with the special 
classes—doctors, &c.—previously referred to, and to those who 
deal with factories; and we find that the general result of the 
system is an uplift of the whole body of men concerned. Better 
results accordingly accrue, and the keenest enthusiasm is 
shown, coupled with a determined effort to beat the next man 


RESULTS. 


Eight new examiners, each commencing work on a district 
where the scheme had not previously been carried out, 
examined 1375 premises in the first six weeks, or 28°6 per man- 
week, and the same eight men nine months later, still progres- 
sing on the same districts, examined 560 in two weeks, or 35 
per man-week. During the two periods mentioned the highest 
number of examinations in one week by any man was 50. 

During the twelve months ended Sept. 30 the total number 
of ordinary consumers’ premises examined was 43,463. The 
total of man-weeks was 1523, which brings us to an average 
throughout the year of 28°5 premises examined per man-week. 

The total cost of the examination of these 43,463 premises 
was 47367, or about 3s. 4d. per consumer. Apart from the 
value of the scheme as a factor in gaining and maintaining the 
goodwill of our consumers, the tangible results obtained, when 
valued on what we consider is a conservative basis, more than 
cover the whole cost of running the scheme. 

The 1523 man-weeks produced the following results. Orders 
were obtained for the installation of 566 cookers, 167 water 
heaters, 2250 heaters, 1279 lights, and 303 small trade and 
other appliances. The amount of money taken for sales of 
appliances was £7230, and for fixing work £6043. Many 
appliances, both hired from the Company and owned by con- 
sumers, were overhauled, and orders for periodical mainten- 
ance were obtained. 

In addition to all the orders for extra appliances and the 
money obtained for their purchase and fixing, and for repairs 
to consumers’ own apparatus, many thousands of non-charge- 
able jobs were booked for attention—such as escapes, shortage 
of supply, and defects in hired apparatus for which no charge 
would be made. Though this work had to be carried out at our 
expense, it was unquestionably of value from the viewpoints 
both of the safety and of the satisfaction of our consumers. | 

Agreements were taken from consumers for the p¢ riodical 
maintenance, at our usual charges, of the following appliances: 
g05 cookers, 31 water heaters, 2026 heaters, 488 lighting 
burners, and the charges made to consumers for adjustments to 
their own apparatus, sometimes prior to maintenance being 
undertaken, were £1020, which, added to the amount taken 
for sales and fixing, makes a grand total of £14,293, or an avér- 
age of about £9 8s. per man-week. 


The estimated annual consumption of the additional appli- 
ances installed was over a quarter of a million therms 
TRAINING SUITABLE STAFF. 

: " i Intine to 

[Having given some truly remarkable results re‘ating 7 
. vy —— +t T 

hotels, hotel kitchens, hospitals, &c., Mr. Creasey we t rae 
deal with the above subject.] As the examiners are taken IT 


the district inspectors’ staff, we have also to be extreme!y © 





ful that we do not unduly—and indeed unwisely—deplete oe 
latter. The industry’s education scheme, now happily in po: 
swing, will, no doubt, materially assist us in increasitis o 
number of men who will ultimately become suitable se Ps 
work, but at the moment we have only 36 examiners working, 
while we need 117 if all districts (including those og gps 


Brentford Company’s area) are to be simultaneously 
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of examination. We have completed the examination in 29 
districts; are now working on 36 others; and 52 remain to 
be commenced at a later date. The total number of instal- 
lations examined since we began the work is about 135,000, 
and we are proceeding at the rate of about 1000 per week. We 
have not as yet repeated the examination on any district, as 
at present we are endeavouring to get once round the whole of 
our area before we do any district twice. 


OBJECTIONS TO COMPULSORY EXAMINATION. 


The difficulty we have met with in speedily finding enough 
of the right kind of men—a situation which, no doubt, exists 
throughout the country—conclusively proves that it would be 
useless for the authorities to attempt to place a legal obliga- 
tion upon the gas industry to carry out forthwith any compre- 
hensive and drastic scheme of examination of all consumers’ 
appliances. 

While suitable men are not available in sufficient numbers 
at the moment, the industry has initiated a comprehensive 
training scheme; and this, coupled with our own efforts, will 
enable us to reach our goal in due course. Meanwhile, we are 
carrying on as fast as we can, and in addition to the examina- 
tion scheme our consumers whose appliances have not been 
thus examined are receiving a great deal of attention in the 
way of free periodical maintenance of certain appliances, and 
can arrange for their own appliances to be maintained at a 
small charge. 

PREPAYMENT SUPPLIES. 


It is obvious that the average installation to be found on the 
premises of a prepayment meter consumer is less comprehen- 
sive than that of an ordinary consumer. Practically all such in- 
stallations have also been put in by ourselves, and have since 
been under our care; and because the whole thing is looked 
upon as our responsibility, the consumers more readily come 
to us with their troubles. 

Moreover, collectors usually call more frequently than is the 
case with our ordinary consumers; and as they have to remove 
coins from the meters inside the consumers’ premises, they are 
in more direct touch. A prepayment meter collector, therefore, 
deals with—or books for attention—a number of complaints or 
defects to which his attention is drawn when he calls from 
time to time to collect the money from the meters. Having 
all these things in consideration, therefore, we feel that, while 
an occasional complete examination of all prepayment sup- 
plies is valuable—and indeed both necessary and profitable—the 
matter is not so urgent as the examination of the installations 
of ordinary consumers. 

We have, however, carried out complete examinations of all 
our automatic supplies at fairly frequent intervals. One such 
was made before 1911, and one between 1911 and 1913. During 
the war, and for some time afterwards, it was, of course, im- 
possible to do anything in this direction; but we started again 
in 1922, and in due course again completed the round. 


A DIFFERENT Type OF EXAMINER. 


The kind of man we use for this work is a good type of fitter, 
who brings in a great deal of additional business as a result 
of his interviews with consumers—many of them of his own 
type—when carrying out the examinations. There are, of course, 
adjustments and repairs to appliances involved, which the ex- 
aminers either carry out on the spot, if minor in character, 
or book for attention. Orders for new installations are fre- 
quently taken in cases, for instance, where a house has been 
split up into tenements and the service riser supplies prepay- 
ment meters on (say) three out of four floors, on one of which 
the tenant does not use gas. 

In the course of our last complete examination of over a 
half-a-million prepayment supplies, orders were taken for 
thousands of cookers where none was in use, thousands of gas 
fires, and tens of thousands of additional lighting points. 


ANNUAL CHARGE FOR LIGHTING MAINTENANCE. 


The Company have for very many years carried out, at a 
charge, the work of maintaining consumers’ lighting installa- 
tions wherever they have agreed to take advantage of this ser- 
vice on the terms offered. 

We now have two systems of incandescent burner mainten- 
ance, both in use by other undertakings. In one of these the 
Consumer enters into a definite contract covering weekly or 
fortnightly inspections of incandescent burners (as required) at 
so much per burner, which sum covers the cost of cleaning and 
replacing mantles, as and when required—and at a small extra 
charge glassware is also cleaned and insured. 


Under the other system a man js sent periodically to inspect 
the burners in the house of any consumer who agrees to take 
advan age of this service at a charge of 2d. per burner per 
‘ispection, plus the cost of any mantles or glassware required. 
ved this latter system, only the burners which the consumer 

es 


. inspected at any visit are attended to and charged for, 
eeavens under the first system the whole of the burners of the 
Ouse are covered by one contract, and are charged for at so 
much per inspection, no matter whether they all need and re- 
ceive attention’ or not. 


Two Systems OF MAINTENANCE. 


We undertake the maintenance of appliances; some of the 


ae 


work being carried out on a ‘‘ charge ’’ and some on a ‘‘no 
charge ’’ basis. Under the heading of ‘‘ chargeable,’’ I will 
mention that for many years we have had fixed rates for the 
periodical inspection of gas fires, cookers, and water heaters, 
whether privately owned or hired from the Company. The 
time elapsing between the inspections has varied according to 
the circumstances or to the consumers’ requirements. 

For gas fires and single-oven cookers the pre-war rate was 
Is. per inspection, and for circulating water heaters 20s. per 
inspection. These charges covered all normal types of these 
appliances; special rates being quoted for any of unusual 
character or magnitude, such as a large roasting oven or a 
treble-oven gas cooker. If the appliances have been hired 
from the Company, the charges have covered a periodical in- 
spection—i.e., our workmen have called at stated intervals 
whether the consumer has complained or not, and have cleaned 
and overhauled the apparatus, carrying out any necessary re- 
pairs and replacement of parts which were required to put the 
apparatus into thorough working order. 


CusToOMERS’ Own APPLIANCES. 


If the appliance is privately owned, the same attention is 
given in every respect, except as regards repairs or replace- 
ments of parts, which are charged for at cost price, in addition 
to the standard inspection charges, after an estimate has been 
accepted by the consumer. 

Since the war our rates for this service have been increased 
by 50 p.ct. Whenever five or more appliances are inspected at 
one address, at the same time, we make the following reduc- 
tion : 2d. per appliance on from 5 to 10 appliances, and 3d. per 
appliance on 11 and over. 

As regards hired geysers, these have always been rented at 
a figure calculated to cover the whole cost of periodical inspec- 
tions and upkeep. Three inspections per annum are given to 
each geyser, when it is thoroughly overhauled, and any re- 
pairs are carried out at no further charge to the consumer. 

We also undertake the periodical inspection of privately- 
owned geysers, in which case we make four inspections per 
annum at a quarterly charge, which varies according to the 
size and type of the machine. The lowest charge is 1s. gd. 
per quarter for the size suitable for a lavatory basin, and the 
highest 14s. per quarter for a large Califont. These charges 
include inspection and all repairs and renewals of parts, flue- 
pipes, and bafflers, and the same system as that for hired 
geysers, for a period not exceeding ten years from the date 
the machine was purchased. 


NON-CHARGEABLE MAINTENANCE. 


For ‘a number of years we have carried out a certain amount 
of free periodical maintenance of our consumers’ apparatus. 
The first free work of this kind of any magnitude was started 
by us in 1907. 

We also maintain, with free periodical inspections, all hired 
hot water apparatus (other than geysers, already specifically 
dealt with) and for some time past have given the same gratis 
attention to hired gas-steam radiators. During the past two 
or three years we have further extended our free maintenance 
system to gas fires and radiators (either hired or privately 
owned) which are ‘‘ in the eye of the public.”’ 


A Recent DEPARTURE. 


In view of the-experience gained in carrying out our examina- 
tion, and our existing maintenance schemes, the Directors, 
rather more than a year ago, resolved to extend free periodical 
maintenance inspections to all hired gas fires. This scheme 
has been working satisfactorily during the whole of the past 
summer, in which period every hired fire to which access could 
be obtained (except about 40,000 installed on prepayment sup- 
plies) has been inspected and overhauled. 

A number of men were selected for the purpose, were 
specially trained, and those who passed a comprehensive test 
were started on the work. We commenced on April 5, and at 
first employed 118 men. They overhauled a total of 6150 fires 
during the first seven days, or an average of 7°44 fires per man- 
day. During the next fortnight, we were able to add five more 
trained men, a total of 123. A total of 10,521 fires were then 
overhauled in 11 days, or an average per man-day of 7°78, the 
rate of inspection having appreciably increased per man. The 
maximum number of fires attended to in any fortnight was 
13,219, and the highest average per man-day over a short period 
was 10°34. 

Some ASTOUNDING FIGURES. 


The total number of hired fires overhauled from April to the 
end of September (when the men were again needed to return 
to incandescent burner maintenance work) was about 150,000, 
of which about 20,000 were fixed on prepayment supplies. 

The highest average rate per man-day, which I have quoted 
—viz., 10°34, or, roughly, 10 per man-day—is the rate which we 
expect to maintain in future years. The work has been care- 
fully costed, and it has been found that the average cost of in- 
spection for each fire is about 1s. 5d. ’ 

We have also ascertained that the average cost of dealing 
with a complaint received from a consumer, regarding a de- 
fective hired fire is 2s. 10d. We have, therefore, learned that 





it will cost the Company no more to carry out periodical in- 
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spections of hired gas fires than it does to wait for and deal 
with complaints from consumers regarding them, so long as 
our system of periodical inspection reduces the complaints which 
we receive by one per fire every two years. 

Experience alone can tell us to what extent our complaints 
will be reduced. We have already noticed a falling-off in this 
direction; and if they are reduced to the extent I have in- 
dicated, we shall be rendering better service to our consumers 
at no increased cost to the Company, while it is even possible 
that the new system will cost less than the old method of wait- 
ing for complaints. 


GLASGOW SCHEME OF MAINTENANCE. 
By J. W. McLusky. 


It would be difficult for anyone holding a brief for the gas 
industry to quarrel with Mr. Creasey’s arguments in favour of 
the inspection and maintenance of consumers’ appliances. He 
has shown us that they in London are laying a foundation 
broad and deep, upon which they will undoubtedly erect :in 
enormous edifice of goodwill among their consumers. It is 
in the * angle of approach,’’? as Mr. Creasey terms it, that 
various undertakings may differ in their common endeavour to 
attain equally good results. For example, I iam satisfied that 
the ambitious policy of the Gas Light and Coke Company and 
the Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee regarding the con- 
dition of consumers’ appliances is equally necessary and import- 
ant; yet I am convinced that the method adopted and described 
by Mr. Creasey’s Company would be applicable only to the 
suburban community of the Glasgow area, and this proportion 
would probably not extend to more than 35 p.ct. of the total 
gas area. I say this realizing that Mr. Creasey’s total area is 
extensive enough to embrace several schemes of a different type 
simultaneously . 

After a series of experiments in various areas, we have arrived 
at the conclusion in Glasgow that the maintenance fitter under 
the supervision of the maintenance inspector can tackle the 
whole job, which includes the examination of meter and con- 
nections, the overhaul of all burners and appliances, and test- 
ing for pressure and escapes, for 3s. 11d. per house. In seven 
years in Glasgow we have renewed half of the service piping ; 
and probably in the space of fourteen years the whole city 
will be reserviced. 

Here let me register my appreciation of Mr. Creasey’s desire 
for only the best type of fitter ; for I am convinced that no factor 
can be so militant against the success of any scheme of main- 
tenance as the fitter who is not possessed of the dual gift of 
yood craftsmanship coupled with tidy habits and_ tactful 
manners in his dealings with consumers. A man has said to 
me: **Do not give me any of your tobacco chewing plum- 
bers for maintenance; ’’ and that is what I mean. You want 
a particular kind of man for this particular kind of job—a nice 
tidy sort of man, who gets on with the ladies and leaves a 
good impression of gas behind him. [Laughter.] This pro- 
blem of the suitable man has always given the responsible 
official grave concern, and will continue to do so until the 
authorities grant permission to inaugurate training schemes 
for apprentices. The Brighton Gas Company have launched 
an admirable scheme of universal service, where youths of (say) 
16 commence training at a wage of 43d. per hour, and rise in 
five years to 1od. an hour. These men, while receiving train- 
ing, are carrying out most useful work at a -moderate expen- 
diture, and are gradually moulded to the Gas Company’s pat- 
tern of good public service. I say ‘‘ moulded” advisedly, be- 
cause T always think that if you get hold of a young man 
vou can certainly mould him. This scheme should in future 
provide the means whereby the Company’s reputation for 
efficient service will be more than ever firmly established. 

Now, when one compares this method with that of Glasgow, 
where the maintenance fitter is paid 1s. 4°36d. per hour, the 
increased cost in Glasgow is at once apparent. Moreover, the 
men in Glasgow have been recruited from various shops where 
their minds have not always been directed towards giving the 
public an expeditious, clean, and tidy piece of work. When I 
come to that, | think of a doctor whom I want to have gas fires; 
and he will not have them, because he says ‘‘ The idea of 
having plumbers in this house is something | cannot tolerate.’’ 
The only means I can think of is to get the doctor away on 
a sea voyage, and then instal the fires during his absence. 
[l.aughter.] At the same time, we can justly claim to have 
achieved great things at a remarkably low cost; and the im- 
proved results in the poorer localities have been greatly appre- 


ciated. Referring to poorer localities reminds me that during 
the past quarter the revenue from slot meters showed an 


#11,000 increase as compared with last year. This is in the 
localities where there is great depression, and yet the people 
have put £11,000 more in the slot meters than during the 
corresponding quarter of last year. If they never realized it 
before, the public have had it brought right home to them re- 
cently that gas is a universal and an indispensable servant. 

Our scheme has provided us in its initial stages with a com- 
plete census of burners and appliances in the entire area of 
supply. This is recorded on cards, grouped into the municipal 
wards, and again sub-divided into maintenance sections. By 
reference to this information, the sales section can concentrate 
on any part of the city for any tvpe of appliance which it is con- 








———— 


sidered advisable to push at any particular time. Tlie posses. 
sion of details of all appliances in all premises is a valuabie aid 
permanent guide to the sales section and costing staff. The 
average consumption of gas per quarter is also carefull 
studied, to ascertain if the capital outlay on certain areas js 
justified by the financial return. Such information enables the 
management to assess the value of one area as compared with 
another, and to put the correct value upon any special piece of 
propaganda. 

I note with pleasure that Mr. Creasey objects to the term 
“* free maintenance.’? That is an expression which has never 
been used in Glasgow. Every consumer. in the area knows 
that the cost of this special service is 13d. per 1000 c.ft. bought, 
and that it is therefore not ‘‘ free.’? Glasgow resembles other 
cities, inasmuch as ‘‘ one gets nothing for nothing, and ver 
little for sixpence.’”’ [Laughter.] We know that gas con- 
sumers do not appreciate the value of anything that is free, 
and we take due advantage of the knowledge. With reference to 
the amount of work _carried out per man-day, the result de- 
pends entirely upon the locality and type of property; but th 
average of last month in widely varying. districts may be 
interesting. 

From returns, I find that the number of houses completed per 
man-day averages eight—I am speaking now of September— 
and taking the city average of five burners and appliances per 
house, this brings the total out at 44 houses per man-weck, or 
220 burners and appliances, plus examination of meter and con- 
nections per man-week. I do not know what you call that, 
but I call it good work. We do not expect:the maintenance 
fitter to give expert advice regarding the merits of one type of 
appliance as compared with another, although they have 
brought in orders for thousands of more modern appliances 
than those in use. A. maintenance fitter may write comments 
or opinions on his report card to be attended to by his district 
inspector, who has more time to devote to the extra require- 
ments of consumers. Our experience indicates that the great 
majority of appliances only require adjusting and cleaning ; and 
this is where the maintenance fitter makes progress at the 
minimum of cost. Special complaints, requisitions, or altera- 
tions automatically pass into the hands of the more experienced 
man—the district inspector. That the district inspectors havi 
more time is an important aspect of this maintenance scheme 
that I want to urge. They are relieved of this onerous duty of 
looking after ordinary complaints, and are free to seek ‘‘ fresh 
pastures ’’ for the consumption of gas. Two industries in which 
we have been pushing the use of gas are bread baking and the 
making of chocolate and confectionery. While ordinary trades 
may fail, bread and chocolate making are going on. 

The chief end of any maintenance scheme should be, as Mr. 
Creasey suggests, the permanent satisfaction of the consumer. 
That is what we are out for. If we achieve this desirable re- 
sult, we shall put across the most effective barrage known to 
combat the advance of electricity. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Harotp E. Corr (Hull), proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Creasey and Mr. McLusky, said he thought the paper of the former 
breathed the very spirit of the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.”’ The most important 
word in their vocabulary was ‘‘ service;’’ and in order to render 
this service to their consumers, it was necessary that they should 
embark on some rather big scheme of education. In other words, 
the question of education was indissolubly bound up with that of ser- 
vice to the consumer. In some towns there was trouble in finding 
the right type of youth for education purposes; and this was largely 
due to the defects of their elementary system of education. Really, 
they had not only to find the youth with the right personality and 
the willingness to learn, but they had practically to start his educa- 
tion all over again. Mr. Goodenough had probably done more in this 
way than anyone else; and no doubt the Gas Light and Coke — 
pany had reaped benefit from thts source. In the Provinces, Row: 
ever, they were not so fortunately placed, and were faced with - 
rather uphill task from the very beginning. Reference had been made 
to the necessity of having people of the right type to gain access to 
consumers’ premises; but there were quite a number of consumers 
who rather objected to people going into their houses on any — 
whatever, even to do them good. Therefore from any scheme - 
this one had to exclude certain consumers, and they had to be known, 
and some record kept of them ; otherwise difficulties would — 
He would like to ask Mr. Creasey whether his examiners were * se 
uniform of the Company. This would maixe a difference. “< . 
point was the maintenance of gas engines. Did Mr. Creasey indica 


consumers’ engines, and tell them, if they were not efficient, i 
they were not? He asked this because some years ago ere 54 
rated a scheme of indicating gas engines periodically, anc es" ‘ 
led to a much increased power load, and was greatly app pores ie 
the manufacturers. He supposed that he had been asked MS os 
this vote of thanks because he had himself been responsible , a a8 
siderable amount of service to consumers in the way of omer a 
His Company had done a great deal for their consumers: : to 
fortunately he had not with him the figures of cost. He | poe 
ever, no doubt whatever that money spent in this way To 1 ‘ention 
well spent, and that the service was much appreciated. a aia 
one item, he realized some time ago that the lighting load igen 
slipping away, owing probably to lack of maintenance and 


a ° P — ner to 
attention ; and his Company had supplied a free nema a ae 
all prepayment consumers, numbering shows 40,000 ane modern 
defective pendants had been replaced by fittings of a ' id for them 
pattern. Since these burners were installed, the demai 
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had been enormous ; 
satisfaction. 
Cueap BuRNERS AND FITTINGS. 


Mr. G. H. TeaLe (Yeadon) remarked that a Yorkshireman always 
yanted something cheap; and there were agents selling all kinds of 
cheap fittings and burners that were practically useless, What were 
they going to do with the mass of inferior articles that were put out 
in different parts of the country? They could not get the best out of 
them. This was a difficulty with which he would be glad to hear 
how it was proposed to deal. 

Mr. W. M. Carr (Stretford), who seconded, remarked that he now 
served an undertaking which carried out what they called free main- 
tenance, though he admitted that ‘‘ free maintenance ’’ was a mis- 
nomer, because it was a charge on the price of gas—and, he thought, 
a very unfair charge, for this reason: They had consumers using 
100,000 c.ft. of gas and having five pieces of apparatus; and taking 
Mr. McLusky’s figure of 13d. per 1000 c.ft.—which was rather higher 
than he placed his own maintenance costs at—such consumers would 
pay 128. 6d. for maintenance. The next-door neighbour might con- 
sume 20,000 c.ft. of gas and also have five pieces of apparatus; and 
he would pay 2s. 6d. He quoted this to show how inequitable it 
was to charge in the price of gas for maintenance. This was a diffi- 
wity which they had got to overcome. They must face it; and in 
any revision of the method of charging, it was urgent that they should 
endeavour to charge the whole of the consumers on the basis of their 
cost to the undertaking. A particular consumer should be charged 
oily for the service that was rendered him. He hoped the day was 
not far distant when this*would be general throughout the country, 
and that the National Gas Council might be able to evolve some ac- 
ceptable scheme. 


TO SHOW RESPECT IS TO GAIN RESPECT. 


One very important point was the training of men to go to con- 
sumers as inspectors and examiners. This was a difficulty they were 
all feeling; and it was becoming increasingly great. His own per- 
sonal experience was that there was not sufficient discipline taught 
in the schools to begin with. Nothing made more impression on a 
consumer than a polite and respectful official going into the house. 
He had during the past year started a class for the whole of his fit- 
ters, so that they might acquire a good bearing before the consumers ; 
and he had had many letters from people expressing appreciation of 
the politeness and courtesy of the men who went to do work in their 
houses. He attached the greatest importance to this—especially in 
these days, when so many of their workpeople had been taught that 
to show respect was to demean themselves. ‘They had, on the con- 
trary, to do all they could to teach them that to show respect was to 
gain respect. 
BaD SERVICE A BaD ADVERTISEMENT. 


Sir ARTHUR Ducknam said that some people might be inclined to 
ask why one who had left the rosy paths of selling gas for the thorny 
paths of seliing gas plant—[laughter]—should rise to speak on the 
subject of maintenance on the district. The reason was that he took 
a very keen interest in everything that concerned gas people—and a 
greater interest in the sales of gas than anything else, because he 
realized that unless gas was sold properly his other end of the busi- 
ness did not come in. He wished that the members of the Society 
of British Gas Industries (which was affiliated to that Association) 
would take a closer interest in following the work done by the 
“B.C.G.A.,’? and would feel that, even if they were making gas- 
holders, pipes, &c., their interest in the Association was just as 
great as was that of those members who were making gas cookers 
and fires. He did not think sufficient support was given to the Asso- 
ciation from the Society of British Gas Industries. Coming to the 
paper, this represented a magnificent amount of work and organiza- 
tion. The development that had been made had been wonderful. 
Speakers had, however, touched upon a difficult point, and that was 
he securing of suitable people to render the service, because bad ser- 
Vice in the house was worse than anything. He believed that women 
could carry out this work in many cases far better than men; and 
that nowadays they could get an educated class of women for the pur- 
pose. He did not, of course, suggest that women should fix fires 
and cookers, and do work of that kind. He wished to be critical for 
4moment on this subject. It was essential that good service should 
be given, if the consumer was to burn gas. Bad service was a bad 
advertisement, not only to the people immediately concerned, but to 
“isitors to houses where the bad service was given. He felt certain, 
therefore, that the work the Gas Light and Coke Company were 
doing was absolutely necessary. He quoted instances that he had 
‘ome across, where the gas service was not such as could be com- 
mended. He had, he said, a house himself where there had never 
deen any coal consumed. He designed it and built it himself. His 
88 cooker was a disgrace, and two or three of his gas fires were 
abominable. He pointed out these things, not because the gas in- 
dustry was not doing wonderful work, but to show the great differ- 
“tees which existed in carrying out this essential duty. In each of 
the cases he had mentioned there might, he was certain, quite well 
be loss of business, which was the thing they wished to avoid. The 
Class of person who went to a house to attend to these matters was 
of the utmost importance. Nothing made one more dissatisfied than 
bad service; but they had to find the right men for the job. Mr. 
Creasey’s organization was good enough; but the difficulty was to 
“cure really efficient men to carry out the work. 


U 


Goop Manners CoME FROM A Goop DisposiTION. 


F Mr, J. H. Ettrs (Plymouth) agreed with everything that had been 
said by Mr. Creasey and Mr. McLusky, but wished tq emphasize 
the importance of the manners of the men who were sent round. It 
ad been truly said that manners were all in all. His own men were 
Specially chosen for their good manners; and good manners came 


from a good disposition. If they selected men for this qualification, 
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they established between the consumer and the producer of gas that 
harmonious relationship which made for increase of business, to the ad- 
vantage of both. There was one other point he wished to emphasize, 
with regard to the census of the district. By this they knew the gas 
consuming capacity of every house or factory in the area. They knew 
not only what they were doing themselves, but what other people were 
doing, or not doing. This enabled him to say that in his district, when 
he left, there were only five electric cookers in use, among a population 
of close upon 200,000. Many years ago when he was serving that 
part of the community which owned the electricity works, he induced 
the Chairman of the Electricity Committee to instal electricity 
throughout his house. He had to set a good example; but it proved 
so costly that he could not afford to continue this good example, and 
so he took it out. Quite recently another man, in a fit of pique, in- 
stalled electricity throughout his house; but it was so costly that 
he had it taken out, and re-established gas. Not only so, but they got 
the lighting load as well; and he (the speaker) was one of those 
who was not going to give up his lighting load if he could help it. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear.’’] 

Councillor F. Benpinc (Mayor of Bexhill) said he wished to voice 
appreciation of the profit and enjoyment all had derived from that 
conference. It had been his privilege to attend many conferences of 
various kinds; but he had never been at one at which a higher 
note had been struck by all the speakers. He had, in fact, heard 
there the highest note, perhaps, that could be struck in any gathering 
of such a character—‘‘ Efficient service.’? Each speaker had realized 
to the full that ‘‘ he profits most who serves best.’’ It had been 
shown conclusively that efficient service did spell good returns, quite 
apart from any other aspect. He did want very sincerely to voice 
their appreciation, not only of the high standard which the papers 
had set and the large amount of useful information given, but also 
of the abundant hospitality bestowed upon them at Newcastle. This 
would be a memorable conference for all of them; and he and his 
Gas Engineer would be able to benefit the gas consumers of Bexhill 
because of their attendance there. 

Mr. J. W. Etxis (Deputy-Chairman of the Newcastle Gas Com- 
pany) said he thought that gas directors, for instance, ought to set 
a good example by having gas fires in their houses. Again, people 
connected with gas companies could often influence to adopt gas 
those whom they knew socially. He had induced many people to 
instal gas fires and coke boilers, and so far had never come across 
anybody who had been dissatisfied. The ‘‘ social side ’’ had a very 
important bearing upon the use of gas. 


ReEpPLigs to Poinis Raltseb. 


Mr. I. W. GoopENouGH remarked that somebody had said to Mr. 
McLusky: ‘‘ You rub in this question of maintenance very much.”’ 
Well, the reply was: ‘* Let everybody rub it in, until the whole indus- 
try is alive to the importance of maintenance. It is a subject we must 
not leave alone until we are satisfied that everything is being done 
that can be done.’’ Anyone who considered himself progressive should 
see, at any rate once a year, that well-known play by Arnold Bennett, 
** Milestones.’’ They needed always to be getting outside themselves 
and their systems, and looking at the latter with a critical eye, 
to make sure they were up-to-date. He would like to emphasize a 
point made by Mr. Creasey about not accepting merely the satisfac- 
tion of the consumer as their standard, but making quite sure that 
the consumer was getting all that he should be getting. [‘* Hear, 
hear.’’| Whert the Company started on the inspection of doctors’ 
premises, they came across some of the most extraordinary things, 
and yet the doctors were perfectly satisfied. Probably they thought 
they were getting the best that gas could give. He would say, in 
answer to his friend from Yorkshire: ‘‘ If you buy cheap rubbish 
in the way of gas appliances, you will get no satisfaction; and it 
is up to the gas undertakings to educate consumers to the fact that 
cheapness is not the most important consideration.’’ His own Com- 
pany had very little difficulty in gaining access to premises; the 
letter they sent out beforehand secured access for them in practically 
every case. They did indicate gas engines where necessary. It was 
a great mistake to put anything on the price of gas in respect of 
maintenance, if this could be avoided. Every customer should, if 
possible, pay for what he got himself; and if they put the whole 
of the charge for maintenance on gas, industrial consumers who main- 
tained their own appliances would be paying for the maintenance 
work done for other people. The Company included in rentals an 
adequate sum to cover repairs and maintenance, as well as interest 
on capital. Good publicity and the popularizing of gas enabled one 
to obtain a price for service which would not otherwise be possible, 
and in this way the propaganda work more than paid for itself. In 
the year before the present department was formed for the sale of 
gas in his Company’s district, they did work for their consumers to 
the total value of £18,000, and made a loss of £,7o000 in doing it. 
That was in the days when one had to give something away 
to get people to use gas. Last year the Company did work 
consumers to the total value of about £485,000, and made a profit of 
421,000 in doing it. This result had been brought about very largely, 
he believed, by the popularizing of gas by means of publicity and 
good service, which enabled the Company to get paid for all the work 
they did at reasonable commercial rates. He did not think his Com- 
pany’s figures in regard to the number of premises inspected really 
differed materially from Mr. McLusky’s. The number given by Mr. 
McLusky was 44 inspections per man-week, while Mr. Creasey’s 
figure was about 28. The statistics Mr, Creasey was dealing with, 
however, referred only to ordinary consumers. If the prepayment 
consumers were added, the average would be about the same as 
Mr. McLusky’s. As to what Sir Arthur Duckham had said, it was 
impossible to over-emphasize the importance of making sure that 
every gas fire which was used was a real advertisement for gas. He 
hoped Mr. Ronca would have realized from that conference that the 
gas industry was giving the very fullest consideration to this subject, 
and that he would go away with the confident feeling that the ques- 
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tion of the safe and efficient condition of gas appliances in this coun- 
try was receiving the fullest attention from the gas industry. 

Replying to the vote of thanks, which was carried with applause, 

Mr. Creasey said he would like briefly to refer to two of the points 
that had been raised. There were very few cases in which the con- 
sumer would not let the examiner enter, and those which did occur 
mostly arose out of nervousness. Such objection was usually made 
in the form of a letter to the Company, and as a rule the man got 
in, because he was on his way before the letter reached the Company. 
The men did not wear uniform; but the letter sent beforehand quoted 
the name of the caller, who also carried a visiting card. It was felt 
that a uniformed man was not the kind of man to do the work that 
these men did. 

Mr. McLusky remarked that he did not get one objection in a 
thousand cases. The men wore a uniform, and carried a card of 
introduction. The maintenance scheme cured complaints of ‘* bad 
gas.’ It was perfectly evenly balanced, and the cost was negligible 
when compared with that of engaging a master plumber. 


INSPECTION AND MAINTENANCE AT NEWCASTLE. 


The President (Mr. John E. Cowen) had intended to give at 
the conference the following notes setting out the Newcastle 
views and experiences with regard to inspection and mainten- 
ance of appliances; but owing to lack of time it was impos- 
sible for him to do so. 

The question of maintenance of gas-consuming appliances 
comes down to this. If we are to be progressive in our busi- 
ness, we must give satisfaction to our consumers. In order to 
give this satisfaction, we must see that the appliances of the 
consumer are kept in a satisfactory condition. Most of the 
large, and many of the small, undertakings recognize this, 
and are doing something towards attaining that end; and with 
them it is now more a matter of method than of principle. We 
are groping along trying various lines to find out which is the 
best method. Some are trying seasonal inspection and over- 
haul—i.e., dealing with fires in the autumn, and cookers and 
water heaters in the spring and summer. Others are going 
from door to door, overhauling at one time the whole of the 
appliances in each consumer’s house. The industry ought not 
to be forced at too great a pace. It is alive to the necessity 
of the matter from a business point of view, and we all want 
to find out what system will best suit our particular district. 
J would say, let all undertakings who have not yet taken up 
the matter decide to carry out experiments with various 
methods, and let the Association arrange for further exchange 
of experiences and opinions. 

What has been done in Newcastle is as follows: A little be- 
fore the war we inspected and overhauled without charge all the 
gas fires which were on hire at a cost of 1s. per fire. In 1924 
we again inspected and overhauled, without charge, all fires, 
whether on hire or privately owned. The cost per fire was 
113d. for labour and 73d. for materials—a total of 1s. 73d. 
The average number dealt with per man per day was 10°56. 
Materials supplied included fuel for all makes of fires. Our 


— 


experience after this inspection and overhauling was that the 
total number of complaints was not reduced. One reason wag 
that previously all repair work on privately owned fires having 
been chargeable, consumers hesitated about making complaints 
but once free repairs had been introduced they notified us im. 
mediately when any attention was necessary; and another 
reason was that all users of fires looked for a higher standard 
of efficiency than that with which they were previously content, 
This was all to the good. 

In 1924, and again this year, we inspected and overhauled 
without charge all geysers and other water heaters. This 
year’s cost was 2s. 83d. for labour and 54d. for materials, , 
total of 3s. 12d. 

During the last two years we have been inspecting and over. 
hauling the whole of the prepayment meter installations, the 
cost of which was 1s. 73d. for labour and 1s. 6d. for materials, 
a total of 3s. 14d., excluding the cost of new cookers and thy 
fixing of new cookers in lieu of old—the fixing only inay be 
taken as making an addition to the cost of 6d. per consumer. 

At any time on request, we now repair free of charge all 
cookers and fires, whether hired or privately owned, and do re. 
pairs on internal work free if not involving a cost of more than 
(say) 5s. We have removed without charge all water-slide 
pendants in the district and in our acquired districts. We relay 
defective service pipes free, and clean and overhaul lighting 
burners and globes, charging for material only. 

During the last two months we have been experimenting on 
the lines of universal maintenance. We have taken a district of 
6000 consumers—mostly artisan property—and are calling at 
each house, whether fitted with ordinary or with prepayment 
installations. The proportion has been two ordinaries to one 
prepayment. The whole gas installation is overhauled, com- 
mencing with the testing of the meter. The cost has been 
2s. 11d. per house for labour and 1s. 4d. for materials, a total 
of 4s. 3d. This cost has included the training of men; and 
the future average will be lower. The number of houses deal: 
with has been 33 per man per day. The cost is high and num- 
ber of jobs per day low, on account of it being the first round; 
but both will improve. 

Inquiries for fires, cookers, and gas boilers have been te 
ceived at 6 p.ct. of the houses visited, about half of which have 
resulted in definite orders to date. This percentage is improv- 
ing. The cash received by the men for sales of burners, 
mantles, &€., represents about 1s. per house. 

With regard to orders and generally dealing with this work, 
a great deal depends upon the workman. The supply of suit- 
able labour, as has been pointed out by almost every speaker, 
is one of great difficulty, and will require careful considera- 
tion. If the cost in our case works out at (say) 3s. od. per 
house, it will represent an annual cost of about 13d. per 1000 
c.ft. of gas sold. The experiment, however, is only half-way 
through. When completed, it will be for the Directors, after 
a full report from the officials, to consider it carefully, and 
decide upon the policy to be pursued. 





MOTOR WINCH FOR GAS-WORKS. 
The ‘ Shipmate.” ' 

A compact and efficient motor winch manufactured by Messrs. 
Smart & Brown, of Erith, and known as the ‘‘ Shipmate,” 
is particularly suitable for gas-works purposes. The South 
Metropolitan Gas Company use one for discharging coke into 
steamers, and Messrs. Gibbons Bros., of Dudley, have five at 
work. One of these latter winches easily hoisted 34 tons of 
coal to a height of 94 ft. per 8-hour day; and the machine 
worked without the slightest hitch every day for three months, 


while coal-handling plant was being installed. Another com- | 


pany find that by employing a ‘‘ Shipmate’’ they can dis- 
charge coal from lighters to vessels alongside at the average 
rate of 130 to 170 tons per 8-hour day. 

Tue Wincu Descripep. 

The whole apparatus is simple, is entirely self-contained, and 
occupies little space. It comprises one of Messrs. Smart & 
Brown’s four-cycle single-cylinder engines, having a bore of 
4 in. and a stroke of 6 in., developing 5 B.H.P. on paraffin at 
750 R.P.M. The engine is fitted with a sensitive governor, forced 
lubrication, and H.T. magneto ignition, and is mounted on a 
strong cast-iron water tank bedplate; circulation being main- 
tained by means of an eccentrically-driven plunger pump. 

The drive is taken from the engine through a set of machine- 
cut spurs to a shaft mounting a clutch which is extremely 
smooth in operation, due to the fact that it is running in an oil 
bath. On this shaft are carried whipping drums, which are 
arranged in two diameters, the smaller for lifting 10 cwt. at 
100 ft. per min., while the larger is arranged for lifting 5 cwt. 
at 200 ft. per min. 


By means of a roller chain (breaking strain 20,000 lbs.), the . 


drive is carried to a further shaft, on which are mounted the 
warping and the winch drums. The former has a pull of 1 ton 
at 50 ft. per min., while the cargo winch drum is capable of 
lifting 10 cwt. at 100 ft. per min. . 


SIMPLICITY OF CONTROL. 


The controls are simple; the engine being governed. Once 
the latter is started, there is no need for the operator to give 
it any but casual attention; and there are, therefore, only two 
controls to consider. The first of these is the clutch lever, 
which has a movement of about 1 in. at the handle extremly. 
Even with brutal handling, it is difficult to produce any Jar o 
susceptible strain. The brake is foot-controlled, and is strong 
enough to withstand far greater loads than those for which the 
winch is designed. Means for adjusting the chain driving the 
winch and warping drumshaft are provided for by carrying the 
shaft upon an eccentric mounting, which may be turned unt! 
it is equivalent to removing a link from the chain. There are 
many stages, of course, before this point is reached ; and, as 
the chain is a short one, it is hard to imagine that a link would 
ever be required to be removed from it. 

The cargo winch drum is arranged for 10 cwt. at 100 ft. = 
min. On test, the engine proves capable of lifting 143 cwl.; 
and overloads up to 25 p.ct. are commonly met with in working 
conditions. When not in use as a winch, the apparatus makes 
an admirable stationary engine. 


—<——_~ 
— 





Particulars of Lloyd’s Register Scholarships, —_— 
Graduate Examinations, and Essay Competitions may be The 
from Mr. James Adamson (Hon. Secretary), 85-88, 
Minories, Tower Hill, London, E., by junior engineers oF ap- 


prentices having qualifications which should admit of their be- 


coming candidates. 
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MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


By Alderman F. J. West, C.BE, J.P. 
{From a Presidential Address to the Manchester and District Bankers’ Institute.) 


it is hardly necessary for me to insist on the importance of 
our own Municipality. Civic Week, which was celebrated at 
the commencement of the present month, had, I hope, some 
elect in bringing home to everyone that our Corporation is 
doing big things in a big way. Manchester takes her stand as 
an example of Municipal Government, both sound and enter- 
prising, and as one of the greatest and most successful com- 
mercial and industrial cities in the world. It has been my lot 
to visit many of the principal cities both in Europe and in 
North America. During these visits, I have tried to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity of obtaining information and 
making comparisons between Manchester’s municipal activities 
and those of other cities ; and I give it as my considered opinion 
that we have every reason to be satisfied with the administration 
of public affairs in this city of ours. | ' 

Time does not permit of any detailed statement of the figures 
relating to the public utility services of our city ; but the magni- 
tude of only a few of the principal departments may be gathered 
from the fact that the combined capital expenditure of our 
trading departments—that is, the Water, Gas, Electricity, 
Tramways, and Market Departments—amounts to approxi- 
mately 29 millions sterling. The total expenditure in the whole 
of the Municipal Departments during the year ended March 31, 
1926, amounted to approximately 243 millions, and the income 
to about a like sum for the same period; and these departments 
find employment for over 27,000 people. These impressive facts 
could be supplemented by many others, which establish not only 
the magnitude, but the wide variety of the activities engaged in 
by the Municipality; and my twenty-two years’ experience of 
work in the City Council convinces me that this magnitude and 
variety of work, with its consequent problems, is more likely to 
increase and expand than to decrease. 


AN APPEAL FOR GREATER INTEREST. 


It is to be feared that the average ratepayer in any large city 
has no more than a very sketchy knowledge of the details of 
municipal business; and this inadequate knowledge inevitably 
leads to criticism of the wrong kind. The irritating effects of 
rates to pay and restrictions imposed by necessary regulations 
are more vividly present to the imagination than the vast 
amount of services efficiently, silently, and unobtrusively ren- 
dered. Constructive criticism is welcome and necessary; but 
the ratepayer who merely complains that the rates are high, 
without endeavouring to assess the benefits derived from muni- 
cipal institutions, is both unfair and ungenerous. A closer 
knowledge of, and interest in, the work done would, in most 
cases, not only be educative, but would show that full value is 
obtained for the money expended, and would convince the 
would-be critic of the injustice of some of the unkind remarks 
which are levelled from time to time at the actions, views, and 
motives of municipal representatives. , 

The contribution of the Municipality to commence an in- 
dustry is insufficiently realized. In its capacity as a Public 
Health Authority it seeks to secure healthful conditions of life, 
without which no form of enterprise involving human effort can 
hope to succeed. The activities of the Education Department 
are not limited to the inculcation of so much knowledge into the 
child-mind, but each child undergoes periodical medical and 
other inspection, supplemented by treatment, if necessary, en- 
abling the child not only the more readily to assimilate the 
educational aspects of school life, but eventually to grow up 
into a healthy citizen, and thereby become an asset to the 
community. The large trading departments—gas, electricity, 
Water, and tramways—are partners in every form of commerce 
and industry carried on in the city. Imagine for one moment 
what any large enterprise in Manchester would be without 
them. Therefore, putting the matter merely on the ground of 
Personal interest, it is a sound investment for all professional 
and business men to take an active part and intelligent interest 
in the administration of these things which so closely affect 
their daily life and pursuits. 

In view of the many important problems now confronting the 
Municipality, in addition to the complications and difficulties of 
the ordinary administration of the city’s business affairs, I 
think no apology is needed for a strong appeal for a greater 
interest in municipal matters on the part, not only of ratepayers, 
but of those who, while they reside outside the city boundaries, 
earn their living and carry on their business within the city. It 
‘ertainly suggests poor citizenship, as well as a lamentable and 
unwise lack of interest in their own business, that at the muni- 
“ipal elections during the last three years an average of less 
than 54 p.ct, of the electors took the trouble to record their 
Votes, taking the contested elections alone. It has been said that 
all peoples get the government they deserve; and it is certain 
that more interest exhibited, particularly at election times, 
Would give the necessary stimulus to those entrusted with the 
sovernment of the city to bring a greater keenness to bear in 















ihe conduct of affairs. It would also give them that encourage- 
ment which they undoubtedly deserve as a reward for labours 


undertaken, often at considerable inconvenience and trouble to 
themselves. 

One cannot help feeling that the apathy of the people pre- 
vents many good citizens from engaging in public work, and 
particularly trom seeking entrance to the City Council. It ex- 
plains to a Very large extent that dearth of suitable candidates 
with which we are all familiar, and which presents a very 
formidable problem in municipal life. Surely there must be, in 
a city of such commercial reputation as ours, many excellent 
men and women with wide business experience and sufficient 
leisure to undertake what, after all, is the highest form of 
practical citizenship. I am convinced that we should have less 
destructive criticism, and fewer imputations of our motives and 
actions, if those who at present stand aloof and outside would 
come forward and take their part in the solution of the difficult 
and interesting problems which confront our community to-day. 


Best Brains REQUIRED FOR PuBLIC Work. 


1 hope you will not think I am unduly critical in some of 
the foregoing remarks. Not for one moment would | presume 
to suggest that the policy and actions of our public admini- 
strators are above or beyond criticism. At no time more than 
the present—contronted as we are with an industrial and com- 
mercial depression which has lasted too long—have we needed 
to move forward with a cautious and well-thought-out policy 
As a large ratepayer myself, | am fully cognisant of the ex- 
cessive burden of national and local taxation, and of the need 
for relief rather than increased obligations in these respects. 
I realize with you that, in municipal affairs and in municipal 
enterprise, development and success can only be secured con- 
currently with the progress of the city’s commerce and 
industry. We must not over-reach our foundations. The pre- 
sent time demands above all that there must be a wise con- 
sideration of the ratepayers’ capacity to shoulder present and 
future burdens, if we are successfully to maintain our position 
in the world’s markets. 

Neither would I like you to imagine for one moment that 
| or my colleagues on the City Council are unmindful of, or, 
indeed, lacking in appreciation of—the valuable assistance and 
advice generously and unstintingly given from time to time 
by the leaders of commerce in this city, whether from the 
heads of your own profession or from the organized groups of 
business men. For instance, ijt is a source of great gratifica- 
tion that there is a close bond of co-operation between the 
Municipality and the Chamber of Commerce, with the Con- 
sulates, and with other important and representative organiza- 
tions of Manchester’s many activities. From all points of 
view, we need the assistance and advice of such experienced 
business men, not only as considerable ratepayers, but as 
members of the community with ability of immense public 
value, and in positions of such independence that they can 
render inestimable public service of a disinterested character. 
We want a larger and more wholesome life for our communi- 
ties. We want our municipal services to be of the very best, 
judged by the highest standards of true economy and efficiency. 
We want them to be of the most profit, in the fullest sense 
of the word, to the community. The realization of ithese 
ideals can only be the product of the greatest possible com- 
petency in administration; and to secure this competency, the 
best brains and the widest experience of the city must effec- 
tively participate in the work. 

Apart, however, from purely municipal problems, our large 
towns—and Manchester in particular—are more than ever 
becoming centres for organizations for the betterment of our 
social system and communal life, for the furtherance of educa- 
tion and scientific investigations, and for the general ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the people. My experience last year 
in ithe Civic Chair gave me a much wider vision than I ever 
had before of Manchester’s wonderful and inspiring activity 
in these directions. I was convinced that the citizens have 
cause for heartfelt gratification that in this work, lying outside 
directly municipal activities, the energy and concentration of 
effort on the part of public-spirited men and women in the 
city are bringing happiness and comfort to the sick, needy, 
and destitute—to old and young—and that their efforts are 
assisted by many thousands of good citizens in humble circum- 
stances, contributing in many and diverse ways to the evolu- 
tion of a healthier and brighter communitv. We have every 
reason to be proud of this noble form of citizenship. 


INDUSTRIAL UNREST. 


Proceeding to deal with the industrial situation, Aldermau 
West said that consideration and appreciation of the human 
element were the first essential steps to the solution of indus- 
trial difficulties, and their contribution to such solution could 
only be successful after discovery of the principal causes of 
unrest. One particular aspect which he considered important 
was tthe disturbing effect of loose statement and false views 








on capital and labour. While it was true that some wealthy 
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people set a bad example by their extravagance, it was an 
entirely wrong conception that capital was held largely in their 
hands, or in the hands of any who were antagonistic to the 
working class. Capital was owned to an increasing extent by 
a very. large proportion of the population. Only 10°8 p.ct. 
of the national income was derived from land and houses. 


AG | £ 





British Dominion and foreign Government securities 1T0,c00,000 
Profits from the occupation of land and houses 51,C00,000 
Profits from businesses, professions, &c. 1,467,000,c00 
Weekly wage earners ng (ty Da Mahe 320,000,000 
Government and public company officials . 650,000,000 

Total £2,488,000,000 


This showed that wealth in this country was not derived in 
the main from inherited wealth or the possessions of the 
leisured classes. 

The tactics of the class-war agitator would not really stand 
the slightest chance of success, if the fact could only be 





— 


brought home to the people that all classes were inextricabl; 
involved in the ownership of wealth. The tendency to distr. 
bute wealth widely was an admirable one, and would do mor 
to neutralize the revolutionary agitation of extremists than an 
amount of political polemics. ; 
In conclusion, he said that disputes and unrest must main) 
be ended by the force of public opinion, and that the com. 
munity was under a definite moral obligation to try to reach 
a right conclusion on any industrial issue, and to use its 
influence to secure a fair and equitable settlement. It was 
also under an obligation to remove, as far as possible, contri. 
butory causes of unrest—such as profiteering, shortage of 
houses, unemployment, extravagance, and lavish display of 
wealth. A satisfactory solution to these difficult social pro. 
blems would only be reached when each member of the com. 
munity rendered unselfish service in the great cause of allevi. 
ating the sufferings of humanity. Human selfishness existed 
in all classes, and there was everywhere a far too narrow out. 
look on the possibilities of co-operation. The real antidote to 
industrial unrest and class antagonism could only be found 
in a strong, active, compelling principle that ‘tended to bring 
all classes together, not for selfish ends, but to develop and 
cultivate a real spirit of brotherhood and good fellowship. 





CURIOUS ASPECTS OF ATMOSPHERIC POLLUTION. 


Extracts from a paper by Dr. J. S. OWENS, Superintendent to the Advisory Committee on Atmospheric 
Pollution, at a public meeting at Birmingham University to-day, under the auspices of the local section of 
the British Association of Chemists. 


RESULTS FROM STANDARD Deposit GAUGE, 


The results obtained by this instrument give information not 
accessible in other ways—for example, the distribution of im- 
purity over the 24 hours, which distribution varies remarkably 
in different places, but has certain general characteristics com- 
mion to all, notably a comparatively pure air some time between 
midnight and 6 a.m. It is interesting to observe the growth 
and decay of a London smoke fog by this method; and the 
relation between the obstruction of light and the quantity of 
impurity thus measured has been examined experimentally by 
means of a special photometer. This shows that the percent- 
age of light obstructed in 50 ft. amounts to about 15 with a 
suspended impurity of 1 milligramme per cub.m., and about 
30 with 2 milligrammes per cub.m. 


Jer Dust Counter. 


It is found by this instrument that in a smoke haze about 
8000 to 10,000 particles per c.c. correspond to 1 milligramme 
per cub.m. as recorded by the automatic filter. The number of 
dust particles present in the air varies greatly, from o in mid- 
ocean to 80,000 or 100,000 per c.c. during a dense fog in London. 
During an ordinary winter day in London, without any special 
fog, there are 5000 to 6000 particles of soot per c.c. The num- 
bers fall off rapidly to windward of a city. During a haze in 
Brighton, 1380 particles were found per c.c. In Hull during a 
smoke haze 13,800 were found, while on the same day outside 
Spurn Point there were only 140 per c.c. During a thick fog 
in London, 37,000 particles were found at 11 a.m., and at 
2.50 p.m. the same day, after the fog had partly cleared, there 
were 6085. 

ReELATION oF Dust CONTENT TO ALTITUDE. 

Some interesting observations have been made by the United 
States Weather Bureau, using the jet dust counter in aero- 
planes and balloons. The upper limit of the dust haze often 
overlying the land is sometimes clearly marked, and forms 
what is called a ‘‘ dust-horizon ; *’ the air below being compara- 
tively thick with suspended impurity, and the air above com- 
paratively clear. No observations are available in England as 
to the vertical distribution of dust; but the Americans have 
made observations up to heights of 14,000 ft. which show a 
steady falling-off of the dust content with altitude. This, how- 
ever, is not invariably true. It was found that with a clear 
sky there was more dust near the ground, and less between 
2000 and 7ooo ft. in the morning than in the afternoon. The 
increase in the dust content at high levels as day went on is 
evidently due to convection. Often with clear skies there were 
increases in the dust content up to 2000 to 5000 ft., accom- 
panied by marked loss of visibility ; the distribution being thus 
different under a clear sky and a cloudy one. 

SPHERICAL BopigEs. 


Soon after the jet dust counter was devised, I observed that 
in city air there were nearly always a number of perfectly 
spherical bodies; and these were sometimes coloured and some- 
times polished and transparent. Their dimensions were, of 
course, very small, of the order of 1 micron in diameter; but 
under ‘a high power it was possible to use one of the trans- 
parent spheres as a lens, so that an image could be obtained of 


a body held under the microscope condenser. [I was much 


puzzled by these bodies. The number present fluctuated 
greatly. Once, for example, in March, 1922, they reached 
about 50 p.ct. of the total number of dust particles in London 
air. They were not soluble in water, xylole, or oil, nor were 
they hygroscopic. Their refractive index was a little under 
1°54. They were subjected to all sorts of examinations, bu 
the results were chiefly negative. For example, they would not 
stain with ordinary stains, they were unaffected by drying, and 
so on. 

In view of subsequent experiments, there is little doubt that 
these particles are products of combustion, as the examination 
of any coal ash will show large numbers of spheres of a some- 
what similar appearance. The ordinary boiler furnaces, hand 
or mechanically fired, show a fair number of spherical bodies in 
the ash, of different dimensions, but usually not more than 
about § mm. diameter. In the ash from pulverized fuel fur- 
naces, the numbers are considerably greater, while I have isola- 
ted numbers of microscopical bubbles from the flue dust from a 
rotary cement kiln. The presence of these bodies in a de- 
posit gives some indication of its source. Hence their identi- 
fication has a definite practical value. I have, for instance, 
been enabled to say that a deposit suspected to have come from 
a coal unloading station really came from a chimney stack in 
the neighbourhood, since large numbers of these spherica 
bodies were found mixed with particles of fused ash and 
partially coked coal, while the dust from the coal unloading 
station consisted of unburnt fragments of broken coal. 


Is DEEP BREATHING HARMFUL? 


I was able to test the truth of the theory that the nose and 
respiratory passages form an effective filter, by using the jet 
dust counter, with suitable precautions, upon expired ail. 
Briefly, it showed that nearly 70 p.ct. of the dust in expired air 
passed through the nose on inspiration and expiration without 
being trapped. This was the case with ordinary breathing, 
while the last part of the reserve air, if expired, contained about 
7 p.ct. of the dust particles breathed in. After taking a ic 
deep breaths, the percentage of dust particles in the reserve alr 
rose to 21. The dust particles varied in diameter from 17 t 
about o°8 microns in the air before breathing, while no particle 
over 0°85 micron was found in the expired air. The point 0 
all this is that the dust in the air actually penetrates to te 
depths of the lungs, and that far more dust so penetrates during 
deep breathing than during ordinary breathing. 

The practical bearing of it is that workmen in dusty occupa 
tions, if breathing quietly, may suffer very little, but if theit 
work is such as to call for deep breathing, as, for example, it 
very often does with a miner, they are likely to suffer muc 
more. It also raises the question as to the advisability of the 
deep breathing exercises, which are so often recomm« nded, It 
air which is not comparatively dust free. It will be realize 
that the normal quiet breathing does not carry the tidal al 
mechanically into the deep parts of the lungs; the interchang' 
being by diffusion. The air passages to which the ordinar) 
tidal air reaches are lined with ciliated epithelium, Natures 
provision for discharging the dirt deposited from the air. i 
epithelium has cilia, or fine hair-like processes, growing fron 
the surface of the cells, which cilia are in constant movemen 
a sort of lashing upwards, which causes a flow of the st is 
on the surface upwards, thus carrying away foreign aon 
which adhere to the lining of the air passages. If we breatl 
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deeply, the air, with its load of dust, penetrates beyond the 
arts provided with a ciliated lining, and there is no method of 
returning the dust. It may, therefore, be expected to be more 
injurious. 


EFFECT OF THE COAL STOPPAGE. 


The effect of the coal stoppage on atmospheric pollution has 
been somewhat curious. During the stoppage in 1921 there 
was a definite increase in the purity of the air. It was evident 
to everybody, since distant views which had practically never 
been seen before became visible. During the present stoppage, 
however, the conditions are not the same. It is not the stop- 
page of the mines which affects the atmosphere, it is the cessa- 
tion of smoke production ; and while in 1921 there was a marked 
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diminution in smoke, that is not the case during the present 
year, at least in all places. Much of the foreign coal imported 
has been of such a soft and smoky nature that the amount of 
smoke evolved is in some places rather more than if there had 
not been a stoppage of the mines. The effect in London is not 
definite. Suspended impurity shows, if anything, a slight in- 
crease, while the deposited impurity has fallen off a little. An 
interesting case, however, is that of Stoke-on-Trent, where an 
automatic recorder has been installed. Here, owing doubtless 
to the closing down of the potteries due to the coal stoppage, 
the atmospheric impurity has been reduced remarkably during 
the months May to July inclusive. The average figure for these 
months during 1925 was 0°39 milligramme of impurity per 
cub.m. of air, while in 1926 this had fallen to 0°147. 
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LIGHTING PROGRESS. 


Views on Development—before the 


The opening meeting of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society took place at the E.L.M.A. Lighting Service Bureau, 
Savoy Street, W.C., on Tuesday, Oct. 26. 


hs It is usual to open 
the session of the Society by a survey of the chief events which 
have occurred during the vacation; and this fell to the lot of 


Mr. L. Gaster, the Hon. Secretary. 
ABOLISHING SMOKE, 


During the course of his remarks, Mr. Gaster said that the 
economic and hygienic consequences of loss of sunlight through 
the obscuring effect of a smoke-laden atmosphere are of direct 
interest to illuminating engineers; and in this field, representa- 
tives of the gas and electrical industries have found common 
ground for their united energies. 

Much attention, continued Mr. Gaster, has naturally been 
devoted to the Government proposals for electrical supply ; and 
it is satisfactory that the possibilities of co-operation between 
the gas and electrical industries in this matter are being ex- 
plored by a Joint Committee, on which both are adequately 
represented. At the recent annual meeting of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers there were numerous expressions of the desire 
for such co-operation. Both industries are directly interested 
in the organization of efficient showrooms, in which the best 


methods of lighting can be effectually demonstrated. The 
number of showrooms suited for lighting demonstrations 


throughout the country is increasing, but there is doubtless 
room for extensions on a much greater scale. 
Pusiic LIGHTING. 

_ The speaker went on to remark that there is a general feel- 
ing that ultimately the question of public lighting will be- 
come a national duty rather than a parochial one. Meantime 
it is suggested that the Ministry of Transport might be 
approached with a view to ascertaining (1) to what extent pub- 
lic lighting falls within the province of the Ministry; and (2) 
how far it is practicable for the Ministry to initiate experi- 
ments and, in conjunction with other bodies, formulate recom- 
mendations, on which ultimately legislation of the lighting of 
public highways might be based. 


CO-OPERATION. 


Having referred to the formation of the Dutch Illuminating 
Engineering Society, Mr. Gaster indicated the opportunities for 


Illuminating Engineering Society. 


international co-operation in illuminating engineering. The 
full resumption of the activities of the International Illumina- 
tion Commission, he said, is already doing much to promote a 
common basis of action in different countries; and it is par- 
ticularly gratifying that difficulties in connection with the par- 
ticipation of ex-enemy countries in the work of the Commission 
have been removed. At the next meeting of the Executive 
Council, which is to be held in Rome next year, the inter- 
national relations existing before the war will be completely 
resumed. 


DEVELOPMENT IN ELEcTRIC LIGHTING. 


A report was then submitted of the Committee on Progress 
in Electric Lamps and Lighting Appliances, of which Mr. S. H. 
Callow is Chairman. In this it was suggested that in the near 
future the smaller gasfilled lamps, such as are used for domes- 
tic and shop lighting, will be acceptable only in diffusing bulbs. 
The loss of light due to the diffusing coating, it was stated, is 
between 1 and 2 p.ct., and never exceeds the latter figure. 

Regarding domestic lighting, attention was drawn to the 
demand for increased light in the home, due to the apprecia- 
tion that this results in greater comfort, in the lessening of 
domestic labour, and in the avoidance of dirt; and to the 
demand for more artistic lighting, by the use of fittings and 
glassware designed to obtain well distributed and diffused light. 


VALUE OF Two-Part TarIFFs. 


The report went on to say that the action of the supply com- 
panies and municipal electricity departments in introducing 
two-part tariffs for homes, which enable electricity to be 
obtained at low rates once a fixed charge to cover the ‘‘ readi- 
ness to serve’’ has been paid, has ‘‘ no doubt contributed 
largely to the willingness with which domestic users now in- 
stal comparatively large amounts of light.’’ 

As for shop lighting, the standard of illumination in win- 
dows two years ago would not have exceeded 8 or, possibly, 10 
foot-candles. To-day the standard is getting nearer to 50 foot- 
candles, and in certain installations more than this. On the 
subject of street lighting, mention was made of the good work 
of the Institution of Public Lighting Engineers in investigating 
the requirements of good street lighting, and, more important 
still, in bringing to the notice of the lighting authorities of the 
various towns the benefits of efficient lighting in the preven- 
tion of crime and accidents—to say nothing of the convenience 
and comfort of those who pay the rates and use the streets. 
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Coal Ash Fusibility and Clinker Formation. 


In a note contributed to the ‘ Journal of the Franklin In- 
stitute,” Mr. A, C. Fieldner states that the United States 
Bureau of Mines are conducting, at the Pittsburgh experiment 
station, tests of the fusibility of coal ash and the relation of such 
‘ests to the clinkering characteristics of the coal. While labora- 
tory methods for determining fusibility of ash have been care- 
fully inve stigated by the Bureau and standardized, no compre- 
hensive study has hitherto been made as to how accurately such 
laboratory tests predict clinker trouble in burning coal. Seven 
different coals having a wide range of ash fusibility were tested 
or fusibility by the standard method worked out by the Bureau 
and by two other well-known methods. The coals were studied 
as to the distribution and composition of the ash-forming con- 
‘ttuents, the sulphur content, and fusibility of ash. Firing 
tests were made on the same coals in a special hand-fired fur- 
nace developed by the Bureau engineers. The results of the 
‘usibility tests were found to be indicative of the clinkering 
trouble that was experienced in burning the coals. The work 
Is being continued on other coals. 


_ 
—_ 


P High-Pressure Pipe Laying.—Mr. Paul Vecker, the Vice- 
resident of the Panama-Colon Gas Company, has contributed 
. the “American Gas Association Monthly ” an account of the 
“ying of a high-pressure distribution system to serve a new 
outlying district—the first welded pipe that had ever been laid 
on the Isthmus of Panama. Standard 4-in. steel pipe in 4o ft. 
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lengths, with bevelled ends, was used. On arrival the pipe was 
thoroughly wired and brushed, and given two coats of protec- 
tive pipe paint—the first a thin priming coat, and the second a 
heavy bituminous coat. Both coats had an asphalt base. As 
the coatings were put on, about 6 in. at each end of the pipe was 
left free, so as not to interfere with the welding. A standard 
U-bend pipe was used at an average of every 2000 ft. The pipe 
was welded above ground, as many as fourteen lengths being 
welded together, and then welded on to the main line in the 
trench. By following this method, it was possible to have men 
with chain tongs, to roll the pipe as it was being welded, thereby 
ensuring a perfect job. The pipe was tested daily with 100 lbs. 
of air. To have a proper check on the tests, a double inspec- 
tion was made. The pipe tested one day was lowered into the 
trench, and then testéd again after lowering. Soapsuds were 
applied to all welded joints while the pipe was under pressure. 
In addition to this soapsuds test, the line was pumped up at 
night, pressures were taken, and these pressures checked in the 
morning before the air was released. By having a flange fitted 
with a gate valve tacked on the end, and the pressure released 
through this valve, all scale, as well as other particles of foreign 
substance which might have been left in the pipe, was blown 
out. Very little waste material was found in the pipe, as a 
swab was run through each length previous to its being placed 
in position for welding. After the pipe had been welded and 
tested, the welds and ends of the pipe were painted and coated, 
and all abrasions to the original coating which the pipe might 
have suffered in handling were touched-up. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Water Gas Plant for Small Works. 


Sir,—We enclose a copy of a letter sent to Mr. Norton H. Hum- 
phrys regarding his article in the ‘‘ JourNat ”’ for Oct, 27 on ‘‘ Water 
Gas for Small Gas-Works,’’ in which he asks for evidence of practical 
working through a winter season 

We notice in your leader that you say it is very doubtful if there 
would be any economy in operating two dissimilar processes of gas 
production in works making (say) 17 million c.ft. a year. Though 
the Newport Works are larger, they prove conclusively that there is 
an economy there; and this is confirmed at Dysart (16 million), 
though actual results covering twelve months are not yet available. 

If you think the information may be of use to ‘‘ O.K.,’’ we should 
be glad if you would send it on. If he cares to communicate with 
us, we shall be pleased to supply any further particulars. 

Ep. LINsLery, 
Managing Director. 

The Vertical Gas Retort Syndicate, Lid., 

17, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1, 
Nov. 2, 1926. 
[ Enclosure. ] 
Nov, 2. 
N. H. Humphrys, Esq., 
5, Wyndham Road, 
Salisbury. 
Dear Sir,— 

We notice in this week’s ‘‘ Gas JourNaL ”’ your article referring to 
a question by ‘‘O.K.’’ as to water gas for small works. 

We had the pleasure of putting before you particulars of the 
‘* Simplex ’’ plant some time ago, and showing you an installation at 
work. Since then the plant has been redesigned, improvements have 
been carried out, and a number erected in works from 16 million to 
30 million c.ft. per annum. We are able to give practical working 
results not only through a winter season, but over a period of nearly 
five years. 

At Newport (Fife) a ‘* Simplex 


” 


was put to work in January, 1922, 





[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 


and has worked continuously since, except for odd days when the 
(only) boiler was let down for inspection purposes. The cost of this 
plant was under 41000, its capacity 75,000 c.ft. a day. It is cop. 
trolled by one. interlocking lever, and is practically foolproof. ‘{y, 
‘* blow ”’ period is 4 to 5 minutes, and the ‘‘ make ’’ about 20 minutes 

As fewer retorts are required when the plant is at work, the stokers 
look after it, so that, though there are two manufacturing pro- 
cesses, there are no extra men. Indeed, there is actually a saving 
in labour, as extra men are not required during the winter months, 

The saving per annum compared with results before the “ Sim. 
plex ”’ was installed was £621 the first year. Last year’s saving was 
#941. Enclosed is a copy of the Engineer’s statement for 1925-26, 

Regarding maintenance, it may interest you to know that nothin 
has been spent on the plant itself. The turbo-blower, of course, Re 
running repairs, but this amounts to very little. The generator has 
not been relined, nor a firebar renewed. The ‘* Sydenham ”’ grate is 
used, and there is no clinker. Next year, possibly, it may be neces. 
sary to reline, but only to a small extent, and at little cost, as q 
note was made of this after the last inspection. 

At Ardrossan, a *‘ Simplex ’’ plant was put to work in September 
last year. We are enclosing an extract from local paper of the Gas 
Committee’s report at the annual meeting in July last (with only 
g months’ working of plant included), and also a copy of the same 
paper reporting a visit of the Scottish Junior Gas Association in Sep. 
tember last. 

You will notice on p. 9 of the pamphlet enclosed that the smallest 
works is at Dysart (16 million). ‘The Manager claims that the intro- 
duction of the ‘* Simplex ’’ was the salvation of his Company, turn- 
ing what was likely to be an adverse balance into one of the best 
years they have had. 

The latest plant at Halstead (Essex) was brought into operation 
early in July. We enclose a copy of a letter received from Mr. Last 
a fortnight ago, which speaks for itself. 

We trust the above information may be of interest to you. We ar 
also sending a copy of this letter to the ‘‘ Gas Journat.”’ Shoul 
you wish for further information, please let us know. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ep. Liystey, Managing Director. 


—_ +. ~~ 





Removing Phenols fiom Gas Liquor.—No. 244,775. 
HEFFNER, L. W., of East Norristown, and Tippy, W., of 
Jeffersonville, Pennsylvania. 

No. 31,640; Dec. 15, 1925. Convention date, Dec. 16, 1924. 


According to this invention, instead of introducing cold liquor 
into the ammonia still, or, when the liquor is preheated, instead of 
running the free ammonia still with a reflux condenser or dephleg- 
mator at a relatively low temperature, and refluxing most of the con- 
densible ingredients from, the vapours, the liquor in the still head 
is kept at a relatively high temperature, above 98° C., and a phenol 
absorber is inserted between the still and the ammonia condenser, to 
remove phenolic compounds from the gases. The percentage of 
phenol which is removed in the process depends on the temperature 
of the escaping vapours and of the liquor in the top of the free am- 
monia still, and on the ratio between the ammonia and phenol present 
in the gas liquor in the still. In general, the greater the proportion 
of ammonia to phenol, the greater will be the percentage of phenol 
removed from the gas liquor, up to the point where all the phenol 
is removed. If desired, additional ammonia may be added to the 
gas liquor or may be introduced into the still in order to increase the 
recovery of phenol and effect substantially complete recovery. 

The invention includes a recovery system for purifying the am- 
monia from its admixed phenolic compounds and for recovering the 
phenols. The recovery system may be similar to the systems now 
used for absorbing and recovering phenols from other sources. For 
example, the admixed ammonia and phenolic compounds, in vapour 
form, and admixed with a relatively large amount of water vapour, 
may be passed through a suitable phenol absorber, such as an alkali 
washer in which the phenolic compounds are combined with the 
alkali as alkali phenolate. 


Removing Phenols from Ammoniacal Liquor. 


No. 249,111. 
Stinnes, Z. E., of Essen-Ruhr. ° 





No. 6234; March 5, 1926. Convention date, March 13, 1925. 


According to the processes hitherto known, state the patentees, 
the washing of ammoniacal liquor for the purpose of removing 
phenol therefrom is effected exclusively by means of benzene or its 
homologues. This process has the disadvantage that it does not 
make it possible to obtain the whole of the phenols of the am- 
moniacal liquor. According to the present invention, the above- 
mentioned objection is removed by adding to the extraction media 
hitherto employed organic bases of coke-plant tar or of low-tempera- 
ture distillation tar, such as pyridine, quinoline, or their homologues, 
the boiling-point of which is preferably so high that the solubility 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


in water of this class of substances is no longer in evidence. The 
greater cleansing action which is obtained with such a basic gas- 
washing oil is due to the chemical affinity of the bases for the acid 


phenols. Accordingly, the actual washing action in this process is t 
be attributed to the bases themselves, while benzene and its homo- 
logues are to be regarded as solvents or diluents for these substances, 
and may therefore be replaced by petrol or other neutral oils. 


Cooking Stoves.—No. 259,047. 





Gover, J. A. F., of Wandsworth, S.W. 18, Burn, L., of 
Morden, and Raper, F. R., of East Hill, S.W. 18. 
No. 26,946; Oct. 27, 1925. 

This invention relates to gas cooking stoves of thé kind in which 
the products of combustion of a burner located in a flue space be- 
tween an enclosing casing and an oven pass upwards along the flu 
space around the oven and also circulate within the oven, entering 
and leaving the interior of the oven through apertures in the walls. 
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Novel Design of Cooker. 


In the gas cooker according to the invention, a longitudinal bur- 
ner extending rearwardly is located in the oven surrounding fluc 
space at one bottom edge of the cven, and has a row of burner holes 
directing flames up the lateral vertical flue space immediately above, 
and another row of burner holes directing flames along the hor'- 
zontal bottom flue space beneath the oven. A row of slots elongated 
in the direction of the flow of the products of combustion are pre 
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vided, remote from the burner, in the respective vertical side wall and 
horizontal bottom wall of the oven; and the oven is vented at the 


upper edge diagonally opposite to the burner. 
Other features will be remarked from the drawings which we repro- 


duce—notably, the position of the grill burner below the oven space ; 





the baffle protruding from the side wall to divert products through 
the oven; the flue forming one side extension; and the other side 
extension accommodating an auxiliary burner. Secondary air enters 
py way of the grill chambers. It will be noticed that cover plates 
are provided for the apertures in the hotplate, and that a door is 
provided for lighting and attending to the burner. 
— or 
Quenching and Conveying Coke.—No. 259,325. 


Barnes, A., and Broapueap, R. W., both of Huddersfield, and 
Dempster, R., & Sons, Lrp., of Elland. 
No. 18,362; July 18, 1925. No. 21,177; Aug. 24, 1925. 
The present invention, which combines several well-known prin- 
ciples, consists in coke quenching and conveying apparatus including 


a single horizontal quenching bench of capacity equivalent to that 
of one skip serving for use successively for a plurality of retorts, 
the like. Other shown on the dia 
srammatic front and side elevations of a convenient arrangement ol 


plant. 


coke ovens, or features also are 
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The patentees point out that by dealing separately with small 
charges in this manner considerable simplification in quenching is 
achieved, as the coke is quenched in a thin layer instead of in bulk. 
Another advantage resides in the fact that by the dispensing with the 
long quenching bench and substituting a single the ap- 
paratus necessary to reclaim the coke after quenching is much sim- 
plified—for example, the coke may be conveyed into screens feeding 


short bench, 


storage hoppers by an elevator or inclined hoist as described. Fur- 
ther, disposal of the stream emitted on quenching is simplified. 
Flag Wires of Gas Meters.—No. 259,377. 
Simpson, S., of Exmouth. 
No. 24,840; Oct. 8, 1925. 
This invention relates specially to flag wires for dry gas meters 
of the kind in which the flag wire is provide od in the form of a crank, 
the throw of which extends to the centre of the disc of the dia- 


phragm, to which it is secured by means of bearings or the like pro- 
vided upon the crank. The feature is that the upper and lower 
of the cranked flag are connected together by means of a stren; 
ening latter may be bent or curved 


pi irts 
gth- 
to avoid contact 


wire 


rod; and the 


with the leather part of the diaphragm. 



































Coke Quencher and Conveyor.—R. Dempster & Sons, Ltd. 


The telpher track a carries a telpher b and hot coke skip c.  .\ 
chute d is provided to divert the discharged contents of the skip on 
to a single quenching bench e, which is carried upon a frame pivot- 
ally mounted at f enable the bench to rest in a horizontal plane 
tilted into an inclined position (shown dotted in fig. 2). 

When tilted, the bench discharges its contents into a chute g which 
in turn delivers into a bucket b mounted on wheels j, k. The wheels 


to 


' 1 
or to be 


Surrounds for Fireplaces.—No. 259,066. 


> 


Hopkins, Bb. D.. of Ealing, W. 13 


No. 30,077 5 Dec. 4, 1925. 


The object of this invention is to construct a surround for gas or 





eng channel guides n, and the wheels j rest against angle-iron coal fires capable of being adjusted to suit the width of varying sized 
rails m. The latter are developed into channel guides 0, so that the inantelpiece openings. 
bucket is tipped to discharge its contents into the bucket or hopper A frieze is constructed with two depending portions or side cheeks ; 
Pp when elevated to its uppermost limit. The hopper p, which re- wid in these and the frieze are horizontal slots. There are jambs 
ceives | full charge, acts in effect as a measurer, and discharges for each side, and screw-thread stems, for the nuts, project from 
on to able feed apparatus (not shown) for horizontal or vertical the back at the desired positions. 
screens or for any desired disposal. The slots are of such length that the jambs can be adjusted on 
The various operations may be performed automatically, being con- the frieze and cheeks to suit the width of opening of the existing 
{ trolled fe electric switches and tappets with or without relays, or | mantelpiece. The whole may be of any suitable metal, or, if of 
W may be operated directly under manual control. | Wrought or cast metal, may be covered with other metal. 
+++ 
by reason of the coal strike, the Government had taken the cargo 
i LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. over. He said that it must not be unloaded, and that steam must 
\ be kept up, so that, if necessary, the steamer might take the coal 
1 Alleged Requisition of Ship and Cargo. to ce hee port. The ‘ yt Baa 3 Sallede ees cleaning, 
In | cek’s ** JOURNAL ’’ it was mentioned that, on Oct. 29, but the Customs officials would not allow the work to be done. In 
in the King’s Bench Division of the High Court of Justice, before the result the ‘* Lockwood ’? was detained until April 22, when the 
idinal bur- fhe Wright, judgment was reserved in the case of Messrs. Government requisitioned the coal. The vessel was then ordered to 
ding. flue a “saa , Fenwicl k, & Co., Ltd., v. The King. : The suppliants were | take the coal to Erith, and to discharge it there. Discharge was 
cnet tholes a owners of a steamer, the ‘‘ Lockwood, which, in March, 1921, completed at Erith on the afternoon of April 23. The suppliants 
rages as cha ered from them to bring a cargo of coal from Sunderland claimed damages for detention, for the cost of keeping up steam, and 
te fy ioe — n for the South Metropolitan Gas Company. The steamer for the payment of the crew during the period of detention. Giving 
nt 


t Rotherhithe on April 1. She was to have discharged there ; 


judgment on Nov. 1, Mr. 


3 € longated 
n are pro- 


Justice Wright declared that the suppliants 
were entitled to recover £100 in respect of April 22 and 23, 1921. 
They were not entitled to recover in respect of any further or other 
period. 


ut, as the wharf was occupied by another steamer, she had to lie 
Cr at a buoy. On April 2, before she could begin to discharge, a 
ustoms official came on board the “ Lockwood,” and said that, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 
AMENDING ORDERS. 
Aldershot Gas, Water, and District Lighting Company. 

lo substitute until Dec. 31, 1927, a standard price of 16°2d. per 
therm for the existing standard price of 14°4d. per therm. 

Budleigh Salterton Gas Company, Ltd. 

lo substitute for the maximum price of 19d. per therm a maximum 
price of 22d, per therm; and for 16d. per therm in section 4 of the 
existing Order, 19d. per therm. It is proposed that the new maxi- 
mum price shall operate until Dec. 31, 1927. ; 

Leatherhead Gas and Lighting Company. 

lo substitute for the existing standard price of 16°8d. per therm a 

standard price of 19'2d. per therm, until Dec. 31, 1927. 
Wellington (Salop) Gas Company. 

To substitute for the existing standard price of 14d. per therm a 
standard price of 16d. per therm for such period as the Board of 
Yrade may determine. 

SPECIAL ORDER. 
Portsmouth Gas Company. 

lo provide for the transfer to the Company of the undertaking of 
the Emsworth Gas and Coke Company, Ltd., to make provisions 
as to the price to be charged for gas in that area, and to extend the 
area of the Portsmouth Gas Company to certain parishes beyond the 
district now supplied by that Company and the Emsworth Company. 


rr ooo 


“METRO” GAS HOME SERVICE EXHIBITION. 
Cooking Competitions at Ladywell Baths. 
With the object of demonstrating to the public of South London 
gas can serve them in their homes, a most 


interesting exhibition arranged by the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany was held last week at the Ladywell Baths. 


the many ways in which 





As an illustration of the waste that occurs in the burning of raw 
coal, a special section at this exhibition demonstrated that, by car- 
bonization, there is produced gas, coke, and 35 different coal-tar and 
ammonia products, all of which are wasted in the ordinary method 
of burning coal in open grates. Another section showed the applica- 
tions of gas and coke for domestic use. 

A free cooking competition was run in connection with the ex- 
hibition, for which the prizes were: First, a * Metro ”’ gas fire ; 
second, a ‘* Metro”? pendant (switch controlled); and, third, a 
‘* Metro’? gas iron, with free fixing. There were cooking demon- 
strations daily, and music by the Lewisham orchestra. 


— 


INCREASES IN THE PRICE OF GAS. 


the Ayr Gas Company have increased the price by 10d. per 
c.f. 





1Q00 

The Birmingham Gas Department have again increased the price 
by an ail-round figure of 4d. per 1000 c.ft. The price for lighting, 
cooking, and domestic purposes is 4s. per 1000 c.ft., up to and in- 
cluding 1c0,o00 ¢.ft, a quarter. 

The Dunfermline Town Council have decided on a further increase 
in price of 10d, per 1000 c.ft. Three months ago a 4d. increase was 
made. The price stands now at 4s. per iooo c.ft. 

Phe Gas Light and Coke Company have issued the following state- 
ment: The Directors regret to announce that, as from the reading 
of the meter indices in December next, the price of gas will be in- 
creased by a further 1d. per therm. The Company feel sure that 
their consumers appreciate the fact that a full supply of gas is being 
maintained, notwithstanding that the coal stoppage has already lasted 
six months. The Company are meeting the difficult situation by the 
purchase of large quantities (already over 1} million tons) of foreign 
coal, at high and constantly increasing prices. In spite of these high 
prices, the total increase in the price of gas since the commencement 
of the coal stoppage is less than 25 p.ct. 

In Helensburgh the price has been increased 1s. per 1000 c.ft., the 
rate now being 3s. 4d. to ordinary consumers and 3s. 7d. to prepay- 
ment meter users, 

It has been reported to the Letterkenny (co. Donegal) Urban 
Council that they were continuing to lose on the gas-works; and it 
was decided to raise the price to £1 per 1000 ¢.ft., an increase of 
7S. od. 

At Lisburne the price has been increased by 1s. 6d. to 6s. 3d. per 
rooo c. ft. 

Phe price at Londonderry has been raised by 4d., to 1s. 33d. per 
therm. 

From the middle of the Christmas quarter, the price of gas in the 
area served by the South Suburban Gas Company will be increased 
by 12d. per therm (approximately 7d. per 1000 c.ft.). 

The Wick Gas Company, Ltd., intimate that the price will be in- 
creased 1s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft. as from the quarter ended Nov. 25. 
The present price is 5s. 1od., so that the new rate will be 7s. 1d. 
per 1000 c.ft. 


etn 
>_> 





District Council have decided to borrow 
vertical retorts at their 


Phe Hinckley Urban 
£24,049 for the construction of additional 
gas-works. 



























































NEWS. 


HOW TO OBTAIN COKE. 
Opportunism In the Queues. 


The depression of the coal strike is occasionally lightened 


by 
humorous incident. Gas managers throughout the country have been 
hard put to it to cope with the demand for coke. Queues for sm ill 


quantities of this valuable fuel have commenced to form outsid 
many gas-works—both large and small—in the early hours of th, 
morning ; and by eight o’clock the gateways at the works have had 
the appearance of test match entrances. Transport difficultics hans 
been overcome by the employment of sugar boxes, small ha 
and even perambulators, as is shown by a photograph sent to us py 
Mr. R. S. Ramsden, the General Manager and Engineer of {hy 
Leamington Priors Gas Company, which is reproduced her 


ris 





Coping with the Coke Problem at Leamington. 


“Yrs, Sir, THat’s My Basy.”’ 

One of the large gas undertakings humanely decided that, when 

ever possible, mothers with babies should not be sent empty away 
| There followed a great borrowing of babies; and women without 
them were only too willing to take care of their neighbours’ babies 
for an hour or two. As the undertaking could not afford an investi 
gation staff to take thumbprints of all the babies, so that unfair ad- 
vantage would not be taken of their policy of giving preferential 
treatment to mothers, it had to be modified. 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


There are always black sheep who rely on their wits to get the 
better of the community ; and there have been many cases of oppor- 
tunism of the baser sort in connection with coke queues. Enterpris- 
ing ‘‘ business men ’’ have employed children to stand in the queue, 
obtain their portion of coke, and then hand it to their employers. 
After doing so, the children re-join the queue. In the 
the ** business men ’’ retail the coke at enhanced prices. 

Many more incidents such as the foregoing could be related; but 
space forbids. We will finish this brief article, comracnced in the 
lighter vein, with a more earnest note. It is certain that the shortage 
of coal has introduced to thousands of homes a_ fuel sas-works 
coke—the value of which, in many cases, was formerly unrecognized. 
And those responsible for the management of gas undertakings have 
earned the gratitude of consumers for the splendid way in which gas 
and coke supplies have been and are being maintained. 


meantime 


titties 





Good Year’s Working at Colne.—In his report for the year ended 
March 31, Mr. F, Thorpe, the Engineer and Manager of the Borough 
of Colne Gas Department, states that the expenditure on revenu 
account during the year was £48,871, and’ the income £59,125, 
leaving a gross profit of £10,254. Interest and sinking fund contri- 
butions called for £9450, leaving a net profit of £803, which has 
| been carried to the gas reserve appropriation account. After meeting 
extraordinary expenditure on plant repairs, which during the past 
five years has amounted to £7748, there still remains in the gas 





| reserve fund a sum of £381. The total coal carbonized in the hori- 
| zontal retorts and the hydrogen plant was 11,853 tons, together with 
| 361 tons of coke, which was used in the latter plant for gas making. 
| The quantity of gas made per ton averaged 20,773 c.ft. The total 
| quantity manufactured was 246,219,000 c.ft., an increase of 10,703,000 
| c.ft. on the previous year. 


Irish Gas Lighting Troubles.—The coal crisis has led the civi 
authorities in Dublin to order a reduction of public lighting and to 

| suggest curtailment of private lighting, where possible. Very Tittle 
coal is reaching the Free State capital, and there is little prospect 
| of substantial cargoes for a considerable period. After midnight 
| practically all the public gas lamps are extinguished, and also th 
| great majority of the electric lamps. In fact, only at danger p' ints 
| are electric lamps left alight. The system causes no great incon 
| venience, except to a few night workers in the central area proceed- 
! 


| ing homewards. The Gas Order, however, operates rather drastic- 
| ally in the case of morning workers leaving their homes at a” early 
hour, and having to pass through side streets and lanes. Th chief 


} 


country towns of the Free State have also had to dispense with pub- 
lic lighting to a large extent. In some instances lamps are — 
lighted for an hour or two. In Ennis the Administrative Counc! 


S 


have directed the extension of gas lighting for the winter months. 
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NORTH-EAST COAST COAL TRADE. 
From our Own Correspondent. 


Collieries are viewing coal trade prospects in more and more op- 
timistic vein as time goes on, which means, as far as this district 
jis concerned, that they are relying upon sustained demand for ex- 
port. In spite of all efforts ot our toreign competitors during tix 
strike, it is felt that there is now a shortage of coal on the Con 
tinent, and prices at which Germany has been able to make certain 
forward contracts are encouraging the belief that the demand for 
British coals will not be merely of two or three months’ duration. 

lt is reported that good gas coal has been sold for delivery shortly 
after the resumption of work at 27s. Od. f.o.b. Generally speaking, 
collieries indicate something like 25s. f.o.b. for good qualities for 
three months, 22s. 6d. for six months, and 20s. for the year. Most 
producers have, of course, large arrears to deliver under pre-strike 
contracts at very much lower figures than these; deliveries due 
during the last six months being, in most cases, merely postponed. 
It remains to be seen whether the present optimism is justified; but, 
taking into consideration arrears under old contracts, it will require 
a very good market to recoup collieries for their losses through the 
strike. Another point that should not be overlooked is that the good 
prices which are bound to prevail for at any rate two or three months 
will raise the wage rate and costs of production in subsequent months 
under the type of profit-sharing agreement which seems to have be- 
come an established principle. 


YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 
From our Local Correspondent. 


The situation during the past week has been localized to soi 
extent owing to the dribbling back to work of miners, which has 
resulted in an increase of output of coal throughout the country. 
Some gas-works are, I hear, rather short of stocks, but their require- 
ments are being met by deliverics through various channels. 


COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 
From Our Local Correspondent. 


Collieries which are working are finding very profitable outlets 
for all the coal they can produce, whatever its grade. ‘Those which 


are linked with the iron and steel trades are able to render a certain 
amount of assistance to theiz ancillaries; but it is mainly in the pro- 
vision of slacks and other low grades. There are indications of re- 
newed initiative at some of the iron and steel works. In all save 
avery few cases, however, attempts to re-start idle plants are deterred 
by the difficulty of maintaining supplies. That the attempt should 





be made at some of the works is evidence of a belief that the dead- 
lock is nearing its end quite as much probably as of assured supply 
under conditions which now obtain. 

The new phase upon which the control is entering makes the work 
of the distributors more harassing. It is suggested that the greatet 
rigidity of the allocation scheme will entail, first, congestion of sup- 
plies, then shortage in administrative areas where allowances have 
been on a comparatively liberal scale. In some areas a period of 
grace has been obtained before the application of the new regula- 
tions, as the machinery cannot be got 
have characterized the market. Values have tended to harden rather 
than otherwise. Increased pressure for slacks and smalls for th 
electricity undertakings, together with the larger demands for central 
heating, aggravate the stringency. 


ready. Feverish conditions 


STOKER’S FATAL BURNS. 
Questions in Ulster Parliament. 


Three fires have recently occurred at the Belfast Gas-Works. ‘Ihe 


third outbreak was rather more serious than the other two, as 
three stokers sustained severe burns to the face and hands. One, 
Alexander Martin, was in so grave a condition that a_ trdansfusicn 
of blood was resorted to on his admission to hospital. All, however, 
Was in vain, as he succumbed next day. The injuries were caused b 
a backblast due to the foreign coal. The men were working on a 
platform on top of some of the retorts, when the gas ignited, and set 
fire to loose dust or ‘* breeze,’’ and the flames, shooting upwards, 
had the men on the platform at their mercy. 

These fires and the paucity of information concerning them were 
the subject of questions in the Ulster Parliament. Mr. J. Devlin 


asked the Minister of Commerce whether his attention had been 
called to the fact that three fires had occurred within a few days 
at the Belfast Gas-Works, whether the Minister would make a full 


statement of the circumstances leading up to the fires, and whethe: 
the outbreaks were due to the quality of the coal imported. 

The Minister of Commerce said he had noticed the Press reports 
rom inquiries made, however, he was satisfied that the 
not of a serious nature. 


fires were 


<i 
—> 





While the maximum legal charge at Ballymena is 7s. 6d. pet 
1000 c.ft., gas costs 10s. per 1000 c.ft. to produce. The loss up to 
the end of October was nearly £3000. ‘The Clerk wrote to the Home 
Office pointing out the position, and asked the Ministry for permis- 
sion to overdraw the account, or else settle with the bankers for an 
overdraft of (say) £4000, for a period of six months. The Ministry 
consented to the borrowing by way of overdraft. 
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TRADE NOTES. 
‘*Dryco ’’ Coke Cookers. 


In our account of a visit to the Fuel Research Board’s Station 
at Greenwich (ante, p. 301), we mentioned that the coke from the 
horizontal settings was dry cooled by ‘‘ Dryco ’’ water-cooled cylin- 
drical vessels. ‘The ‘‘ Dryco ’’ cooler is manufactured and supplied 
by Messrs. Aldridge & Ranken, Ltd., of Bath (London address: 39, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 1). 


Refractories. 


The Derbyshire Silica Firebrick Company, Ltd., of Friden, have 
published an interesting booklet describing and illustrating their 
product. The following is an extract from the booklet: A fireclay 
brick starts to give way under pressure at a certain temperature, 
which varies according to the pressure applied; the greater the latter, 
the lower the temperature at which it begins to yield. As the tem- 
perature continues to rise, the fireclay becomes more and more fluid, 
and the deformation increases until the brick becomes completely flat- 
tened. On allowing the piece to cool, it becomes hard again, very little 
actual disintegration having taken place. Straight silica brick (i.e., 
bricks containing upwards of 92 p.ct. of silica and a minimum of 
alumina) remain firm under pressure up to a certain temperature, and 
then give way suddenly; the material disintegrating without actual 
fusion. On cooling, the material remains in a disintegrated con- 
dition. Derbyshire silica firebricks combine the advantages ofiboth 
fireclay and pure silica without the disadvantages described above. 
They are highly resistant to pressure up to 3000° Fahr.; above 
this they begin to soften, but do not disintegrate or give way sud- 
denly. 


_— 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, Nov. 8. 

Prices in the London tar products market continue firm, and sup- 
plies generally are scarce. 

Business in pitch is possible at 200s. per ton f.o.b. makers’ works. 

Creosote is firm at about 9d. per gallon net and naked. 

Tar spirits continue in demand. Pure benzole is firm at about 
38. per gallon, pure toluole is about 3s. to 3s. 3d. per gallon, and 
95/160 solvent naphtha 2s, 1d. to 2s. 2d. per gallon. 

Crystal carbolic acid has advanced to about 7d. per Ib., in large 
drums and overcasks. 

Other products are unchanged. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Nov. 8. 

The market for tar products remains very firm. 

Pitch is still in very good demand, and prices have increased. 

Creosote supplies are short, and prices show upward tendency. 

There has been an improvement in the market for crude carbolic 
and crystals. 

The average values of gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works tar, 120s. to 125s. Pitch, East Coast, 195s. to 197s. 
f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, 187s. 6d. to 1gos.; Liverpool, 
tg0s. to 1938.; Clyde, 193s. 6d. to 195s. 6d. Benzole, go p.ct., 
North, 1s. 11d, to 2s.; crude, 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d., 
naked at makers’ works; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s, 11d. to 2s. 
Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 11d. to 2s. nominal. Coal-tar crude 
naphtha, in bulk, gd. to 93d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 9d. 
to 1s. 10d. Heavy naphtha, North, 1s. 1d. to 1s. 2d. Creosote, in 
bulk, North, liquid, 8}d. to 83d.; salty, 73d. to 8d.; Scotland, 7d. 
to 7id. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 73d. to 73d. Carbolic acid, 
60 p.ct., 1s. 5d. to 1s. 6d. prompt. Naphthalene, £11 to £14; salts, 
gos. to 100s., bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘ A ’”’ quality, 23d. per 
minimum 4o p.ct., purely nominal; ‘‘ B’’ quality, unsaleable. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 


Increase of Prices. 





Mr. F. C. O. Speyer, the General Manager of the British Sulphate 
of Ammonia Federation, Ltd., informs us that, owing to the continua- 
tion of the coal stoppage, the Federation are having to ship sulphate of 
ammonia for the home market which they would otherwise send by 
rail, and are incurring heavier railway carriage. In view of this 
they have decided to increase the prices for sulphate of ammonia 
by 5s. per ton. This increase to take effect as from Nov. 1. The 
increased prices for neutral quality will, therefore, be as follows: 
November, 1926, 411 16s. per ton; December, £11 18s. per ton; 
January, 1927, 412 per ton; February, £12 3s. per ton; and March, 
April, and May, 412 6s. per ton. All other terms and conditions 
as per the circular, dated July 31 last. 


-— 
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** Clean Air.’’—It has been decided to issue, as the official organ 
of the Smoke Abatement League of Great Britain, a periodical en- 
titled ‘‘ Clean Air.’’ It is hoped that the first number may be brought 
out well before Christmas; but its continuance will depend to a 
large extent on the initial support received. 


Praise for Gas Engineer and Staff at Shipley.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Shipley Urban District Council, the Gas Committee de- 
cided to place on record their appreciation of the efforts of the 
Engineer (Mr. H. Burton), staff, and workmea during the diffi- 
culties caused by the coal dispute. The serious loss which is being 
sustained by the department owing to the present high price of coal 
was referred to; and it was decided that a statement be prepared 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal’’ for Nov. 3.] 
Nos. 26,563—27,253- 
Battery, R. W.—‘ Valves for gas and oil power plant.”’ 
Berry, M. C.—*‘ Gas fire-lighters.’? No. 26,841. 
CARMICHAEL, J. F., and CarmicHaEL & Co., Ltp., J. F.— Dis. 
tillation of tar, &c.’’. No. 26,956. 
CaRPENTER, C. C.—'‘ Gas producers.’’ No. 27,162. 
CHAMBERLAIN & HaokHaM, Ltp.—*‘‘ Prepayment 
20,720. 
James, S.—See Chamberlain & Hookham, Ltd. 
Jounson, B.—‘‘ Method of treating 
No. 26,892. 
Koprers CokE Oven Co., Ltp., and Koppers, H.—‘ Apparatus 
for cooling coke.’’ Nos, 27,123, 27,124. 
Levinsoun, S. S.—'‘ Gas testing apparatus.’’ No. 27,029. 
METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL Co., L1p.—See Bailey, Rk. \y, 
No. 26,682. 
Mourat, L, J.—‘‘ Gas oven.’’ No. 26,891. 
SHEPPARD, H, P.—* Gas compressors.’’ No. 27,130. 
Socony BwuRNER CorRpPoRATION.—‘‘ Combustion systems.”’ No. 
20,807. 
South MeEtropo.itan Gas Company.—See Carpenter, C. C. No, 
27,162. 
Wuitg, A. E.—See Socony Burner Corporation. 


No. 26,682, 


meters.”’ No, 


No, 26,720. 
aqueous emulsion of tar.” 


No. 26,807. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 
Steel Mains and Specials. 
The Gas Department of the Pontypridd Urban District Council 
are inviting tenders for the supply and delivery of steel mains and 
specials. [See advert. on p. 380.] 








Rate Relief at Abertillery—The Abertillery Gas Department 
have contributed a further £1330 to the relief of the rates, making 
a total of £3830 for the year. 

Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company’s Sale.—The result of the 
Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company’s annual twelve-days’ sale is 
that the orders taken for gas consuming appliances are double those 
of last year’s sale. The orders include 2450 fires, of which 40 p.ct. 
were sales; and 470 cookers, of which 33 p.ct. were sales. More than 
300 wash boilers and water heaters were sold; also 350 grillers and 
rings, and over goo lighting burners, in addition to some thousands 
of sundry articles—such as shades, mantles, spark lighters, cooking 
utensils, &c. 

Nottingham Gas Prices.—Naturally, the greatly enhanced price 
of coal has given rise to fears as to a possible early increase in the 
price of gas at Nottingham; but such misgivings. have for a time 
been set at rest by the assurance which has been forthcoming from 
Alderman Sir Albert Ball (the Chairman of the Gas Committee), who 
has indicated within the last few days that that body have not yet 
contemplated such a contingency. The Committee recognize that 
matters are not at their best in the city at this period, and that they 
ought to help all. sections of the community, as far as they possibly 
can, through a difficult time. 

‘English and Amateur Mechanics.’’—It is announced that the 
two weekly technical papers ‘‘ English Mechanics and the World of 
Science ’’ (founded in 1865) and ‘‘ The Amateur Mechanic and Work ”’ 
(first published in 1887), have recently combined, and now appear as 
a single but enlarged publication, at the old price of jd. These 
pioneer weeklies have, to some extent, run on parallel lines in the 
past in catering for the craftsman, amateur mechanic, and wood- 
worker, and also those with scientific and other hobbies. Advantage 
has been taken of the present opportunity to modernize the combined 
paper, and to present it in an attractive form. The new publication 
bears the title of ‘*‘ English and Amateur Mechanics.”’ 

Gas Department and Electricity Generation.—Some time ago the 
Burnley Town Council appointed an expert, Mr. W. H. Patchell, of 
Westminster, to advise on the Gas Department’s proposal to instal 
their own plant for generating electricity required at the new gas- 
works at Old Hall. It was thought at the time that the Department 
could not do it at the low figure given, and the Electricity Depart- 
ment regarded it as impracticable. The expert’s report has now been 
received, and he says the scheme has been “ well conceived,’’ and 
that it will be to the advantage of the Gas Department to generate 
their own supply of electricity. The report has been considered by 
the Gas Committee, who have re-affirmed their desire to generate 
electricity at Old Hall. 





The Dungannon Urban Council have passed a resolution unani- 
mously congratulating Mr. D. M'‘Intyre, the Gas Manager, on being 
able to maintain a good gas supply after six months of the coal 
strike. 

The evening of Sunday, Oct. 24, was cold and dreary at Stanhope. 
A downfall of snow synchronized with a failure of the gas supply, 
due to lack of coal. Church services were conducted with the aid of 
candles, 

The Birkenhead Corporation have received the Ministry of 
Health’s sanction to the borrowing of £27,500 for the laying of high- 
pressure gas mains to Heswall. One-half of the interest on the 
loan raised to cover the expenditure will be met by the Unemploy- 
ment Grants Committee. 

At a meeting of the Gas Committee of the Skegness Council, 
the Manager (Mr. F. Young) stated that, despite the appeal to 1 
dividual consumers to be economical in the use of gas, the consump- 
tion for October was 24 p.ct. in advance of the corresponding month 
last year, and was 10 p.ct. up on the September figures. It was 





showing its effect on the finance of the undertaking. 





agreed to issue a further appeal for economy. 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


THE conference between the miners’ leaders The anticipated, but none the less extraordj- 
and the Trade Union Council, Which at the nary, response to the Belgian loan issue—ap- 
close of last week led up to the renewal of | Plicants for which in some Cases received only 

ihr i ; wie I p.ct. of the amount applied for—has led to 
negotiations with the mine owners, indicated considerable discussion * of the objectionable 
Practice of * Slagging,” Many Senuine inyes. 


higher, a reaction occurred jn Brunner 
Monds on Profit-taking, 

The Gas Market did not benefit by the 
more hopeful news with regard to coal] sup- 
Plies. The Gas Light, South Metropolitan, 
and South Suburban ordinary Stocks al] 
eased off, though there were no reductions in 
quotations, The first-named Stock will not 






























that there was at last a 8enuine desire to 
come to terms; and With the Prospect of g 


tors were either Crowded out or Were deprived | be Improved by the announcement broad- 
speedy settlement of the long drawn-out dis- of a fair allotment : but it js realized that it | Casted on Friday, and published in the Press 
pute, there was an immediate improvement i 


IS a very difficult matter to deal With, 
in the Stock Exchange markets, Gilt-edged The chief interest jn the Industria] section 
stocks, Home Rails, and certain Industrials was centred in the shares of the chemical 
vere all firmer, Combine; and While prices were Sencrally 


on Saturday, of a further increase in the 
Price of £as as from December, 

The following {ransactions were recorded 
during the week - 
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For NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS; ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS 
See ‘‘JOURNAL,’’ November 3, p. 316. 


Telegrams: ‘“ GASKING, 


FLEET LONDON.” 


Telephone: Central 6055, 





AS PURIFICATION 
& CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 


Patmerston Hovse, 
84, Oty Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C.2, 


XIDE OF IRON 
AS SUPPLIED BY THIS COMPANY FOR 
OVER 50 YEARS ON SALE OR LOAN. 


PENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT, 


Telegrams: ‘ PuriFIcATION Stock, Lonpon.” 
Telephone: Lonpon Watt, 9144, 





“STOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works, 
Anprew SrepHEeNnson, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. ‘ Voloanism, London.” 





ATENTS, Trade Marks. Inventions 
Advice, Handbook and Consultations free. Kine’s 
aTENT AGENcY Lrp., Director B. T. Kina, 0.1.M.E., 
Regd. Patent Agent, G.B., U.8., and Can., 1464, QuEEN 
Viororia 8t., H.C. 4, and 6, Quanity Or, (next Pat, Off.), 
Lonpon, W.0. 40 years’ refs, "Phone Cent, 689. 





| Paes ALLAN & CO., LIMITED, 


RAINFORD WORKS, RAINFORD, LANCS. 
BUYERS OF 
CRUDE TAR. Any quantity. 
Co-operative Distillation Schemes. 


Sliding Scale Contracts. Fixed Price Contracts. 





“TUX” PURIFYING MATERIAL, 


THE PREMIER MATERIAL FOR GAS 
PURIFICATION, 


HOS. DUXBURY AND CO. 
Sore AGENTS FOR 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, WALES anp 
tHe COLONIES (except Canapa), 


6, DmAaANSGATE, 
MANCHESTER. 


Telegrams 
** Darwinian, Manchester." 
Tel. Nos.: 8268-9 City. 


Patace OHAMBERS, 
WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1. 
Telegrams: 
“Darwinian, Par, London." 
Tel. No.: 6278 Victoria. 





WEIGHBRIDGES 
OR Motor Lorries and Railway 


Traffic can be seen erected at our works READ 
R DELIVERY. Inspection by your Engineer in- 
vited and a test by your Local Inspector of Weights and 
Measures before delivery. Every machine a High- 
Class Engineering Product and fully guaranteed, 
CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED, 
SHEFFIELD. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 











GSPRCIALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Ltp., 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C, Works—SILvERTowN, 
Telegrams— HypRocatonic, Fen, Lonpon,” 
Telephone—Royat 1166, 





WwW: Specialize in Small Gas-Works 
and Solicit Inquiries for COMPLETE WORKS 
EXTENSIONS, and RENEWALS. : 
Penney & Porter (Engineers), Ltd., 
LINCOLN. 
Established 1855, 
Telegrams: Porter, Lincoln. 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 


WORE in connection with Sulphate Plants, 


We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 


pairs, 


Joszrn Taytor (SaTuRATORS), Lrp., Chemical Plant 


Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Bouton. 


Telephones: 266 & 211. 


J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OrpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS, 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 

Telephones: 815, Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London, 
Telegrams— 

“Brappoox, OLDHAM,” and"‘MerrTriqve, Lams, Lonpon,”’ 


MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.” Phone 243 Holborn. 
And 8, 8t. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 





ite 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, St, Many ar Hitt, Lonpon, E,0,8, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, St. Mary at Hitz, Lowpon, E,0,8, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEAN SER, 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Balk for Works Use. 


(See ** Gas Salesman" (October 27), p. 226.) 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


83, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, 4.0, 9, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 





HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD., 
99, Lonpon Roap, LEICESTER. 


Telegrams: Telephone: 
** Brrpurtmmat, LEICESTER.” LEIcEsTER 5096, 





Solicit enquiries for :— 

NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
NATURAL HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON, 
FIRST QUALITY DUTCH BOG ORE, 
BEST QUALITY BELGIAN BOG ORE, 
“PREPARED” AND “UNPREPARED” 
ARTIFICIAL OXIDES, 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED, 





Lonpon OFFICE: 
84/85, NorFoLk Srreet, STRAND, W.C, 2, 
Telegrams : Telephone: 
‘* Brrpurtmmat Estranp Lonpon.” Crntrat 4545 & 4546, 





EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Foleshill Road, Coventry, 
Telephone: 596. Telegrams: ‘‘GasmereR,” 
and at 268, Stockport Road, MANcHESTER, 

Telephone: RusHotme 976. . Telegrams: ‘‘ GasmeteR,” 

and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8.H. 11, 
Telephone: Hop 647, Telegrams: ‘‘Gaszous Lams,”’ 
J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 

® Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester. 
Pitoh, Oreosote, Benzols, Toluol, Napbtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Oresylic Acid, Carbolio Acid, &c. 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., WANTED. 
XPERIENCED Lecturer and Demon- 


STRATOR in Cooking by Gas can give Local 
Demonstrations for Gas Undertakings. 
Gas Engineers should apply now for vacant dates te 
Miss H. H. Tuxrorp, M.C.A., ‘*SouTHBourng,’’ BortEs- 
ForD, Notts. 


APPOINTMENTS, &o, VACANT. 
CITY OF COVENTRY. 


(Corroration Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


[STE eUTION Engineer and Mains 

SUPERINTENDENT Wanted to Take Control 
of the Mains Department. 

Applicants must be thoroughly Qualified, and have 
had Practical Experience in the Planning and Carry- 
ing Out of both High and Low Pressure Schemes of 
Distribution. Must bea Good Organizer. Commencing 
Salary, £400 per Annum. 

Apply, stating Age, Experience, with copies of Three 
Testimonials, to the undersigned on or before the 25th 
of November, 1925, . 














P, N. LANGForo, 
Engineer and General Manager. 





SCUNTHORPE AND FRODINGHAM URBAN 
DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the 
Position of ASSISTANT ENGINEER t» the 
above Gas Undertaking. The Salary offered is £200 
per Annum. ¢ 
Applicants must be thoroughly trained Gas Engi- 
neers familiar with Vertical Retort Work and Water 
Gas, and must have experience in Chemical Testing 
and General Routine Work of Manufacture and Distri- 
bution. They must also have a Practical Knowledge 
of Main and Service Work, including Internal Fitting. 
Applications, stating Age and past Experience, 
together with copies of not more than Three recent 
Testimonials, and endorsed ‘‘Gas Assistant,’’ to be 
delivered to the undersigned not later than first post 
on Monday, the 22nd November instant. 
J.-F, Avutp, 
Clerk, 
Council Offices, 
Scunthorpe, Lincs., 





Telegrams—'‘ Sarurators, Botton.” Telephone 848, 


UNIOR Assistant and Chemist 
Wanted. Preference given to Candidate h ding 

City and Guilds or equivalent Certificates. Age not 

more than 25. 

Write, giving full Particulars and Salary required, to 

C. T. Paice, ManaGrr, Gas-Works, Hampron Wick, 

MIDDLESEX. 


ANTED—A Competent Carbonizing 
FOREMAN for a medium sized Gas-\\ orks in 
Lancashire. Wages £5 per week. Only First-Class 
Men need apply. Must be strict disciplinarian. 
Applications, stating Age, Experience, and with two 
References, to No. 7698, ‘*Gas Journat,”’ 11, Bott 
Court, FLEET Street, E.C. 4. 
PLANT, &o.. FOR SALE & WANTED, 








PLANT FOR SALE. 
Two 16 ft. sq. Dry-Lute Purifiers, 


Two 8 ft. square Purifiers,Valves, Con- 
nections, Lifting Gear, &c. 
Modern Steam Engines and Gas Ex- 
hausters.—20,000 and 15,000 c.ft. capacity. 
Rectangular Station Meters.—Fitted with 
new drums, 10,000 and 15,000 c.ft. capacity. 
“Livesey” and “Cripps” Patent Wash- 
ers.—150,000 and 200,000 c.ft. capacity. 
One Cornish Boiler.—5 ft. dia. by 12 ft. long, 
80 Ibs. pressure, with all Fittings. 
Three Tar and Liquor Storage Tanks,— 
6 ft. 6 in, dia. by 80 ft. long. 
Full Detailed List sent on Application. 
Low prices for Modern Overhauled Plant. Erection 
included if desired. 
Firth Blakeley, Sons, & Co., Ltd. 
(Second-hand Plant Dept.), 
Vulcan Ironworks, Church Fenton, Leeds. 


Telephone: 14, South Milford. Telegrams: Blakeleys, 
Church-Fenton. 





AS-WORKS Plant. We Purchase, for 
Dismantling, for Re-Use or Scrap, any DIS- 
CARDED PLANT or IRONWORK. Best prices, 
prompt removal by experienced staff, covered by insur- 
ance for all risks. 
Firts BLAKELEY, Sons, & Co., Lrp., Second Hand 
Plant Department, CuurcH-FEenton, via LEEDS 





OR SALE.—Offers invited for Two 


Sets Steam Driven AIR BLOWEBS, each com- 
prising Twin Cylinder Tangye Vertical Engine and Belt 
Driven No.7 Sturtevant Blower. Steam Pressure, 80 


to 100 lbs. 
air per minute against 18 in. water gauge. 
spected at any time. c 

Apply, ENGINEER AND GENERAL MANAGER, GAs WORKS, 
Hornsey, N. 8. 


“JOURNAL” INDICES WANTED. 
66 AS Journal’’ Indices. Would any 


person favour me with a Copy of the Index 
for Vol. CXXXIV., April-June, 1916, or Vol. CXXXVI, 
October-December, 1916, required to complete Binding 
of 1916 Volumes for Reference Library. 


Capacity approximately 7000 c.ft. of free 
Can be in- 








Davip VASS. 
Gas Works, 
Perth. 





CONTRACTS OPEn 


PONTYPRIDD URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT. ) 
TO MANUFACTURERS OF STEEL MAINS. 


HE above Council invite Tenders for 
the Supply and Delivery of STEEL MAINS and 
SPECIALS. 

Particulars and Information may be obtained from 
Mr. David Muir, Engineer and Manager, Gas-Works, 
Treforest, Pontypridd. ’ 

Tenders, or | and endorsed ‘ Stee! Mains,’ must 
be received by the undersigned on or before Nov. 30, 








~ i he 
The Council do not bind themselves to accept t 
lowest or any Tender. 
H. Leonarp PorRcHER, 
Clerk of the Council. 
Municipal Buildings, 
Pontypridd, 





Nov, 4, 1926, 


Nov. 4, 1926. 
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